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e e y) e ONE THING became starkly clear 
believe Blairs dossier sat ot 
death of Dr David Kelly got under 

way on Monday. 
The claims used by Blair to justify 
war on Iraq were so flimsy that his gov- 


ernment lied and bullied at every turn 
to get its way. 


On Tuesday the inquiry heard from 

\/ \) Ca @) S (E@)' ] eC BBC journalist Andrew Gilligan, who 
had met with Kelly. 

He insisted Kelly believed the gov- 


launched from Iraq within 45 [exe 


Gilligan says Kelly told him that 


Saddam Hussein’s weapons “pro- 


e 
iaal l f ) t gramme was small. He couldn’t have 
killed very many people even if every- 


thing had gone right for him.” 

Kelly also told Gilligan that Iraq did 
not have weapons capable of causing 
mass destruction “in the true meaning 
of the word”. 

e (4 These views, from the man who was 
r eC } eB a a (Ee)! ] te) the government’s expert on Iraqi 


weapons, expose as lies all the arguments 


pumped out by Blair to justify war. 


have killed very many people’ ieee 


More BBC journalists, defence secre- 
eeeoeeeeeeeaeneeeoeeoeoeeeoeeeaeeeeeeoeaeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeoeeeeee tary Geoff Hoon, Tony Blair himself and 
Blair’s lieutenant Alastair Campbell were 
all to appear before the Hutton inquiry. 
The inquiry is set up so it will not di- 
rectly address the lies behind the war. 
It will not, for example, even discuss 
the fact that NO weapons of mass de- 
struction have been found in Iraq 


ee months after the war officially ended. 

Yet, despite its narrow focus, the ses- 
sion on Monday revealed a damning 
picture of the build-up to war. 

Top officials in the Ministry of De- 
fence and the Defence Intelligence Ser- 
vices spying agency gave evidence. 

They revealed that government 
claims in recent weeks that Dr Kelly 


was a minor figure were nonsense. 
Kelly was “the expert” on Iraqi 


weapons and had “full clearance” to the 
highest level. 

He had access to documents and 
®continued on page 2 
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= == How Blair stitched 
=== up row with BBC 


what we think 


AS THE lies told to justify 
the war on Iraq unravelled 
in a courtroom in London, 
the reality of the occupation 
of Iraq by US and British 
troops was shown on our TV 
screens. 

For months we have been told 
that British troops, with their 
“softly, softly” approach to dealing 
with civilian populations, had won 
the trust of the Iraqi people. 

But anger against the British oc- 
cupation of the city of Basra in the 
south of Iraq exploded last weekend. 
Basra was hit by fuel and power 
shortages which left people without 
air conditioning or fridges in one of 
the hottest places on earth. 


British soldiers attack 
British soldiers fired rubber bullets 
and attacked the growing crowd with 
baton rounds, injuring children. 

A restaurant owner, Sabri Zug- 
heyer, said, “The British promised to 
make everything better, but now it’s 
worse. Even in the old days, it was 
never as bad as this. Their promises 
are worth nothing.” 

Sharuf Latif, a nurse at the local hos- 
pital, said, “The Americans in Baghdad 
say it’s because they're getting attacked 
that improvements are slow. The 
British aren’t getting attacked here, so 
why can’t it be faster?” 

Opposition to the occupation is 
spreading across Iraq. It is no surprise. 

US troops in Baghdad kill an Iraqi 
almost every day. Last week US sol- 
diers shot up the abd al-Kerim family’s 
car at a checkpoint. 

The father and three children, one 
as young as eight, were killed. US sol- 
diers would not allow anyone near 
the family, so they bled to death by the 


END THE OCCUPATION OF IRAQ 
“_ N PEOPLE'S ASSEMBLY 


Saturday 30 August, 10.30am-5.30pm, 
Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, London 


A chance to indict the government for lies and for the people to voice their opinion against the war on Iraq. 
Speakers include Hans von Sponeck former UN humanitarian coordinator for Iraq, John Pilger journalist, Tony Benn former 
« Labour MP, Mark Curtis author of Web of Deceit, Louise Christian lawyer, Azmat Begg father of Guantanamo Bay prisoner 


side of the road. 

US soldiers killed two other Iraqi 
men ina similar incident in the same 
area. 

Top US officers announced the 
“end” of their “iron-fisted” policies 
in Iraq last week. Hours later US 
forces opened fire on a street market, 
killing two men, injuring two others 
and sending women screaming in all 
directions. 

The US claimed the men were sell- 
ing guns. US troops admitted they gave 
them no chance to surrender. 

The brutality of the occupation 
and the revelations of the Hutton in- 
quiry prove right the two million 
people who marched in London on |5 
February against the war. 

Tony Blair and his followers will 
try to reduce the impact of the in- 
quiry. The media and the establish- 
ment will try to keep it to a row 
within the ruling circle. 


What you can do 

There are two events in the next six 
weeks that can bring a mass, demo- 
cratic voice to the debate and pile 
the pressure on Tony Blair. 

The People’s Assembly in central 
London will give ordinary people the 
opportunity to indict New Labour 
for lies. 

It will bring together activists from 
across Britain to discuss how to con- 
tinue to build the movement that has 
rocked Blair’s government. 

The national demonstration against 
the occupation of lraq on 27 Septem- 
ber can draw in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who are sickened by 
New Labour's lies. 

Socialist Worker urges all its read- 
ers to throw themselves into making 
these two events Blair’s trial by the 
people. 


NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
SATURDAY 27 SEPTEMBER, 12 NOON, CENTRAL LONDON 020 7053 2153/45/6 wwwstopwarorg.uk 
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Lying in London, 
murdering in rao 


Pictures: Ahmed Al-Rubaye/AFP/Getty Images 


British soldiers fired at Iraqis last week as opposition to the occupation spread further through Iraq 


Heat leaves the bosses cold 


AROUND 100 years ago socialists 
talked about the choice facing hu- 
manity as that between “socialism 
and barbarism”. 

That barbarism is not only seen in 
the horror of war, but also in capital- 
ism’s destruction of the environment. 

Recent high temperatures have 
caused many in the media to worry 
about the impact of global warm- 
ing, caused by the increased output 
of carbon dioxide. 

Britain’s recent weather is get- 
ting more erratic and hotter. 

There is a consensus among all 


ruling politicians, the media and top 
scientists that global warming is 
happening. 

But although they pay lip service 
to the need for action, they shy away 
from even the mildest reforms to 
tackle the threat. 

The only falls in carbon dioxide 
emissions are the result of industrial 
collapse, not planned change. 

The profits pumped out by the 
oil and car industries and polluting 
factories come before the needs of 
humanity. 

George Bush even refused to 


sign the Kyoto treaty that would 
have slightly reduced carbon dioxide 
emissions. 

Changes in the earth’s tempera- 
ture are having a disastrous effect 
on the lives of billions of people, es- 
pecially the world’s poorest. 

To avert that barbarism society 
has to move from fossil fuel driven 
energy sources to alternative sources, 
such as wind, water and solar. 

The major corporations are 
solidly against this. 

If we do not win socialist change 
then capitalism will cost us the earth. 


Stop the War Coalition 
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The writing Is 
not on the wall 


BURIED AMID the largely vacuous coverage of 
Tony Blair overtaking Clement Attlee as the 
longest serving Labour prime minister were a 
couple of interesting facts. 

The Independent on Sunday put together a mass of fig- 
ures to try to establish whether or not we are better off now 
than we were in 1950, when Attlee was prime minister. 


Predictably enough, most 
of the figures recorded con- 
siderable material progress. 

Real average household 
income, for example, is twice 
the level it was 50 years ago. 

But then there was this 
titbit: 

“Attlee’s Britain evidently 
felt less need to believe in the 
fantastic. 

“In 1950, Gallup found 
that only 10 percent said they 
believed in ghosts; by 1998 
this was 40 percent. 

“In 1951, only 13 percent 
said they believed in telling the 
future by cards or astrology; 
now it is 56 percent.” 

These are remarkable 
figures. 

Living standards have 
risen thanks to the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge 
to raise the productivity of 
labour. 

To a far greater extent 
than in 1950 everyday life 
is permeated by complex 
technologies that are mate- 
rialisations of difficult to 
understand theories—think 
of mobile phones and per- 
sonal computers. 

Yet this has been accom- 
panied by a huge growth in 
belief in the idea that our 
lives are ruled by the stars 
and in a world of spirits un- 
known to the sciences. 

There are others signs of 
the same kind of superstition. 

Popular television pro- 
grammes revel in the exis- 
tence of vampires, demons, 
witches, werewolves and all 
sorts of other beasts and 
ghouls. 

And when TV fiction pur- 
ports to take science seri- 
ously, as in CSI Crime Scene 
Investigation, it is reduced to 
a kind of magic that mechan- 
ically extracts the truth from 
the evidence. 


Prayer 


Leading politicians dis- 
play the same kind of schizo- 
phrenia, oscillating between 
blind superstition and a 
fetishised science. 

George W Bush goes from 
prayer meetings in the White 
House to ordering high-tech 
bombing missions. 

Tony Blair combines 
earnest Christianity with at- 
tempts to win support for 
genetically modified foods. 

And his personal court 
seems to be ruled increas- 
ingly by Carole Caplin, 
Cherie Booth’s “lifestyle” 
guru and a specialist in New 
Age fads. 

The Darwinian biologist 
Richard Dawkins put the 
growth in this kind of 
mumbo-jumbo down to ig- 
norance about science. 

But we have enormous 
numbers of excellent popu- 
larisations of different kinds 
of scientific knowledge. 

Richard Dawkins is an 
old-fashioned 19th century 
materialist who wants to 
reduce everything to different 
combinations of DNA. 

He doesn’t see that the 
social world has its laws that 
need to be understood in their 
own right. 

Why do people need to be- 
lieve in supernatural forces? 

One answer is disillu- 
sionment with science after 
disasters like Chernobyl. 


ALEX 
CALLINICOS 
looks at why 

belief in 
superstition has 
grown 


This doesn’t really explain 
why superstition has grown so 
much in the past 50 years. 

Maybe there was more 
naive faith in the liberating 
powers of science in the late 
1940s, but it would be a mis- 
take to push this too far. 

In the aftermath of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki it was 
a Cliche that science could 
destroy as well as liberate. 

It was moreover in this era 
that the Marxist philosopher 
Theodor Adorno made a pio- 
neering study of astrology. 

In The Stars Down to 
Earth, an analysis of the as- 
trology column in the Los 
Angeles Times in 1952-3, 
he stressed the similarity be- 
tween believing in the stars 
and paranoia. 

Adorno wrote that, “Most 
people...feel that everything 
is linked up with everything 
else and that they have no 
way out, but at the same time 
the whole mechanism is so 
complicated that they fail to 
understand the reason for its 
existence. 


Refuge 


“Even more, they suspect 
that this closed and systematic 
organisation of society does 
not really serve their wants 
and needs, but has a fetishis- 
tic, self perpetuating ‘irra- 
tional’ quality, strangely 
alienated from the life that is 
thus being structured.” 

In a nutshell—living 
under an irrational system 
encourages belief in the irra- 
tional. Certainly paranoia in 
the shape of conspiracy theo- 
ries is another striking fea- 
ture of contemporary mass 
culture. 

In The X-Files paranoia 
was married to the most gi- 
gantic credulity about every 
conceivable superstition and 
folk myth. 

More recently 24 has 
woven conspiracy within con- 
spiracy like a set of Russian 
dolls. 

Our experience since 
the 1950s has been one of 
great material progress 
that has not made the 
world any easier to under- 
stand or control. 

On the contrary, higher 
productivity is accompanied 
by growing inequality and 
poverty. 

Even the weather is chang- 
ing thanks to human actions, 
but no one seems to be doing 
anything about it. 

No wonder many take 
refuge in belief in supernat- 
ural forces. Under capitalism, 
progress and regression are 
bound together. 

The only escape is to win 
people to the recognition that 
collective action can create a 
world that does make sense. 


Alex Callinicos is the author of 
An Anti-Capitalist Manifesto 
and The Revolutionary Ideas 
of Karl Marx. 
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THE chief executive 
of the world’s 

Ho} fe fe [5-3 Me) || 
company, Exxon 
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warming takes 
place. 

In the three 
ratedaliatem(sx-Cellare Mele) 
to this heatwave his 
company pocketed 
over $4 billion in 
profits. 

US company 
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Bush’s presidential 
campaign. 


Rent-a-cop on 
the buses 


BRITAIN’S first 
privately funded 
policeman has started on 
the beat in Edinburgh. 

He is “sponsored” by 
First Edinburgh and 
Lothian Buses and will 
work on their transport 
network. 

The move seems to 
indicate that firms can 
buy more security for 
themselves and areas that 
don’t pay up will not get 
policing. 

Of course, if there is a 
strike on the buses we 
can rely on the boss- 
funded cop to be 
impartial—just like the 
ordinary ones then. 


Not a very 
caring move 


NEW Zealand’s Labour 
government is planning 
to introduce no-go areas 
for the unemployed. 

Benefits will be 
withdrawn if the 
unemployed dare to live 
in areas where job 
prospects are thought to 
be low. 

The move is aimed at 
people who have moved 
to rural areas to lower 
their cost of living. 

The “social 
development ministry” 
hopes to get a fifth of the 
country’s claimants off 
the register. 

If claimants are 
unable to travel to find 
work they will be forced 
to move. 


A bedi 
from the US 


THE average US worker 
takes a total holiday of 
two weeks and one day a 
year according to new 
research. 

People who are 
entitled to more don’t 
take it because they 
think they must keep in 
with the boss or because 
they don’t get the 
overtime pay when they 
are on holiday they need 
to get by. 


US still loves the 


smell of napalm 


US MARINE Corps fighter 
pilots and commanders 
who have returned from 
Iraq have confirmed the 
use of firebombs similar 
to napalm during the 
fighting. 

They were dropped near 
bridges over the Saddam canal 
and the River Tigris on the ap- 
proaches to Baghdad. 

“We napalmed both those 
bridge approaches,” said 
Colonel Randolph Alles in a 
recent interview. “The generals 
love napalm, it has a big psy- 
chological effect. 

“Unfortunately there were 
people there because you could 
see them in the cockpit video. 
It’s no great way to die.” 

During the war US spokes- 


Vietnam then, Iraq today 


people denied that napalm was 
being used. Apparently they 
now say there was a difference 
between the precise bombs used 
and napalm. The weapons used 
were Mark 77 firebombs. 


The military admit these are 
“incendiary devices with a func- 
tion remarkably similar to 
napalm”. 

Rather than using petrol and 
benzene as the fuel, these bombs 
use paraffin-based jet fuel. “You 
can call it something other than 
napalm, but it’s napalm,” said 
defence analyst John Pike. 

US and South Vietnamese 


aircraft dropped millions of 


pounds of napalm during the 
Vietnam War. Its effects were 
shown in an award-winning 
photograph of Vietnamese chil- 
dren running from their burned 
village. 

Today’s generals say the 
Mark 77 is better than napalm 
because “it has less effect on the 
environment”. 
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Man behind MPs war vote 


PETER STOTHARD’S book 
30 Days: A Month at the 
Heart of Blair’s War is 
mostly a hymn of praise to 
the pro-war camp. 

But it does have some 
interesting insights, in- 
cluding who was crucial in 
the key Commons vote on 
the war in March. 

Stothard, who was at 
Blair’s side for the month 


FIGURE IT OUT 


150- 
300 


The latest estimate of 
the number of billions 
of dollars the war in 
lraq cost the US 
government. The 
analysis comes from 
Lael Brainard and 
Michael O’Hanlon, 
senior fellows at the 
Brookings Institution. 


before war began, writes of 
the run-up to the vote: 

“It is recognised, if little 
spoken of, that Brown will 
be the key to any success 
today. 

“If last Monday he had en- 
couraged opponents of the 
war with his support, how- 
ever tacit, it would have been 
a genuine Number Ten crisis. 

“Instead the man who has 


Labour’s votes lined up for 
his succession at the right 
time has decided that this is 
not the right time. 

“This chancellor is more 
intellectually committed to 
the American way than 
anyone else in the cabinet. 

“His loyalist MPs, better 
drilled than any faction in the 
House, are seeking Blair 
votes tonight.” 


Delivering a disaster 


SCHOOLS IN Brighton have 
found out the hard way what it 
means to be on the receiving 
end of New Labour’s 
privatisation schemes. 

Inside the System revealed 
recently the disaster that had 
hit schools in Southwark, 
south London, after the private 
company Atkins took over. 

Now a leaked end of year 
report in Brighton has 
revealed a catalogue of 
complaints from school 
governors about Jarvis. The 
company won a £105 million 
Private Finance Initiative to 
run four Brighton schools last 
year. They are contracted to 
run the schools for 25 years. 

Schools were forced to 


stay closed for days because 
repair work was not 
completed. School toilets were 
left unfinished, increased 
bureaucracy meant it was 
harder to get broken windows 
fixed and classrooms were 
turned into building sites for 
months. 

The governors slam Jarvis, 
saying in the report that Jarvis 
“promises the earth and fails 
to deliver, either on time or to 
an adequate standard”. 

Jarvis was the track 
maintenance company 
responsible for the line 
involved in Potters Bar rail 
crash where seven people 
died. 

* Thanks to Andy Player. 


WHO SAYS? 


“We became an 
occupation force. 
We don’t feel like 
heroes any more. 
We are 
outnumbered. We 
are exhausted. 
We are in over 
our heads. The 
president says, 
‘Bring ’em on.’ 
The generals say 
we don’t need 
more troops. 
Well, they’re not 
over here.” 

ISAAC KINDBLADE 


American GI serving in 
Iraq 


“I want them to 
bring our troops 
home. | am 
appalled at 
Bush’s policies. 
He has got us 
into a terrible 
mess. It isa 
quagmire. That’s 
where the 
parallel with 
Vietnam is.” 
SUSAN SHUMAN 


mother of an American 
GI serving in Iraq 


“Nobody’s 
Friends has had 
close ties with 
America, creating 
a kind of 
reciprocal 
relationship with 
like-minded 
senior figures in 
the States. I 
think he would 
find it relaxing 
and helpful.” 
MEMBER OF THE 
EXCLUSIVE NOBODY’S 
FRIENDS CLUB 

on Tony Blair's 


application for 
membership 


“It is a strange 
policy reversal 
when Labour is 
trying to open up 
a market with 
universities and 
we want to 
renationalise 
them in an 
attempt to be 
populist.” 

LORD BAKER OF 
DORKING 


former Tory education 
secretary 

on New Labour’s 
attempt to sell off the 
education system 


Do you have a story 
for Inside the System? 
Send it to Inside the 
System, Socialist Worker, 
PO Box 82, London E3 
3LH. All readers who 
send in a story that is 
printed are put into a 
monthly raffle for a book. 
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Give what 
you want to 


receive 


Listen 


to the river! 


Adam Crozier 


IT’S NOT just Leighton who 
gets astronomical sums. 
The most recent report and 
accounts show: 

@Adam Crozier, the Royal 
VET Me al(-a=> Cel UL AV (= Mme felt 
£143,000 including a 
£57,000 bonus for his first 
two months. 

@David Mills, the chief 
executive of Post Office Ltd, 
fefo) mcr VM OLN OM ate lerellae ie] 
£95,000 bonus. 

@The total handouts to 
directors increased by two 
and a half times last year 
from £873,000 to £2.25 
million. 

The Post Office has just 
handed 35,000 line 
managers a £2,000 bonus 
each. These people aren’t 
real fat cats, but the handout 
enraged workers. 

Mike Tomlinson, a 
London CWU member, told 
Socialist Worker, “I know 
Leighton and his like are the 
real enemy, but it also 
makes me furious that the 
bastard who orders me 
around has just been given 
enough for a lovely holiday. 
What did he get it for? For 
keeping me in line and 
treating me like a schoolkid. 

my Nato Mer-lahy-1-0 (a:) 
manager who orders me 
about.” 


by Charlie Kimber 


ALLAN LEIGHTON, the chair- 
man of Royal Mail, combines a 
readiness to spout management 
theory bollocks (see above) with a 
steely readiness to wage class war. 

One minute he is like David 
Brent, the boss played by Ricky 
Gervais in the TV series The Office. 
The next minute he is a hard-faced 
axeman. 

Leighton is heading manage- 
ment resistance to postal workers 
getting a decent pay rise. 

He likes to come over as “one 
of the lads”, impatient with union 
resistance but also understanding 
of why workers don’t like man- 
agement bureaucracy. 

He says he isn’t a fat cat, and 


asks how many other top man- 
agers get just £30,000 a year. 

But Leighton can happily take 
this “modest salary” from Royal 
Mail (plus £165,000 bonus this 
year) for his two-day week be- 
cause he has so much money 
sloshing in from elsewhere. He is a 
director of nine other companies. 

The press go mad if they find 
workers have time to do two 
jobs—remember all the propa- 
ganda against those firefighters 
who had to have an extra job to 
make ends meet? But it’s quite 
normal for bosses to have half a 
dozen “jobs” or even more. 

Leighton is currently the chair- 
man of Bhs Ltd (shops), Wilson 
Connolly Holdings plc (house 
builders) and Race for Opportunity 


(business organisation). He is non- 
executive chairman of Cannons 
Group Ltd (health clubs) and last- 
minute.com (internet retailer). He 
is the non-executive deputy chair- 
man of Leeds Sporting plc (Leeds 
United football club) and non- 
executive director of BSkyB, 
Dyson Ltd (vacuum cleaners) and 
George Weston Ltd (a subsidiary 
of Associated British Foods). 

The combined base salaries of 
this clutch of directorships is 
around £750,000. But that’s only 
the tip of a much larger iceberg. 

Every year one or more of these 
firms comes up with a juicy bonus. 
Last year, for example, Leighton 
collected over £1.6 million from 
Bhs. 

In any case Leighton could work 


for free from now until he dies and 
still be fabulously wealthy. 

He made a fortune from his 
reign at Asda, the supermarket 
giant. According to the BBC, 
Leighton collected £80 million 
when Wal-Mart bought Asda. 

The Labour Research Depart- 
ment added at the time, “Leighton 
has eight sets of options outstand- 
ing on a total of over 2.8 million 
shares. Leighton’s profit from 
these options will be £3,992,729.” 

Leighton is a multi-millionaire 
who is slashing jobs, threatening a 
union and driving though harder 
work. It comes as no surprise that 
two years ago the Department for 
Trade and Industry also revealed 
that Leighton was a Labour Party 
member. 


Talks rubbish—but he'll put the boot in 


POSTAL WORKERS across 
Britain are set to begin voting 
in a strike ballot next week, on 
21 August. 

An additional ballot begins 
on the same day in London and 
the surrounding area over 
weighting payments. 

Leighton wants postal 
workers to accept a 3 percent 
increase this year and 1.5 
percent next year. As their 
present basic pay is £261.93, 
that means just £12 a week 
extra over 18 months. 

Managers say the 
settlement is really worth 14.5 
percent. 

But that is dependent on 
hitting near-impossible 
productivity targets, other 
offices in the area also hitting 
the targets, the abolition of the 
second delivery everywhere, 
fewer collections and 30,000 
job losses. 

In other words, it isn’t going 
to happen. 

Talks started on Monday 


between Royal Mail managers 
and Communication Workers 
Union (CWU) leaders in an 
effort to reach a settlement. 

But the bosses were taking a 
very hard line. Leighton raised 
the stakes last week when he 
sent out a letter to workers 
about the pay deal over the 
heads of the union. 

It’s the sort of tactics that 
British Leyland boss Michael 
Edwardes used in the 1980s to 
push through mass 
redundancies. 

But there’s no reason why 
Leighton should get away with 
it. Postal workers are ready to 
fight. 

Dave Johnson, a delivery 
worker in north east England, 
told Socialist Worker, ‘“We have 
been promised by management 
that there is a ‘flight path’ to get 
£300 a week as basic pay. But 
we’re still well short of that, and 
would be with what’s on offer. 

“We do a bloody hard job in 
all weathers, and the pressure 


is getting harder as the job 
losses bite. Around 10,000 have 
already gone, and I can’t 
imagine what it will be like if 
30,000 go. 

“T start at 5.06am and that is 
tough—not so bad now, but you 
try it day after day in 
December or January. 

“We should get £300 a week 
now without any strings or job 
losses, and that’s what I want to 
see the union sticking out for. I 
don’t want a few pounds extra 
linked to even more 
productivity changes.” 

CWU member Alan 
Forester says, ‘““‘We keep being 
told how much the Post Office 
loses, but that’s because of its 
failed technology 
‘modernisation’ and because 
postal prices are kept low as a 
subsidy to business. 

“This is a low wage job, and 
at some point there has to be 
confrontation to get a 
transformation in how we’re 
treated. Last year we voted for 


a strike but it never came to a 
battle. Our leaders persuaded 
the majority to accept a rotten 
deal. 

“T don’t think we’ll get 
justice without a fight.” 

Postal workers need to 
organise for the ballot, and 
build the networks to fight 
Leighton and pressure their 
union leaders. 

Fran Choules, an Exeter 
CWU member, says, ‘“‘We are 
arranging meetings in every 
office. That means 70 meetings 
around here. It is a big task, 
but we want to make sure we 
get a big yes vote to launch a 
powerful campaign.” 

Another of Leighton’s 
mottoes for business leaders is 
“If your words don’t stick, you 
haven’t spoken”’. For once this 
is a useful piece of advice— 
which the CWU leadership 
should make sure they 
implement. 


WOOK 
* Wok 


Rank and file paper for 
postal workers 


Vote YES 
for action 


Special issue of the rank 
and file paper for postal 
workers now available. 


Includes all the arguments 
you need to win a yes vote 
in the pay ballot. 


PLUS voices from the shop 
floor, report from a recent 
delegation to Palestine, 
and much, much more. 


The last issue of Post 
Worker is still available. It 
includes analysis of TDS, 
the mail centre review, pay, 
and statements from 
candidates for outdoor 
secretary. 


Order your copy— 
phone 07753 697 743. 


Picture: Mike Stone 
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Debate 
on Brent 


PETE FIRMIN (Socialist 
Worker, 8 August) shows how 
hard it will be for the left to 
“reclaim the Labour Party”. 

Even though Brent Labour 
activists were anti-war, the 
national leadership imposed a 
shortlist of candidates who 
were acceptable to Blair. 

Robert Evans voted in the 
European Parliament in 
January for a motion saying 
there wasn’t yet enough 
evidence to justify war. Even 
the Liberal Democrats had a 
harder position than this prior 
to the war. 

Many people in Brent East 
who voted Labour in 2001 
will not do so this time. 

Trying to paint Evans in 
pale pink colours will not 
change their minds. 

The Socialist Alliance is 
determined to ensure that the 
huge disaffection with New 
Labour is turned to the left, 
and not to the cynical 
opportunism of the Lib Dems. 

Finally, may I correct your 
article last week on the 
convention of the left in Brent 
East. Matt Wrack is the author 
of our pamphlet arguing for 
the democratisation of union 
political funds. His brother 
Nick is the national chair of 
the Socialist Alliance. 

Rob Hoveman 
Socialist Alliance 
national secretary 


Success 
on Tyne 


I JOINED the SWP in April at 
an anti-war demo. Soon after 
this I started selling Socialist 
Worker in school. On my first 
week J sold eight by myself. 
On one morning we were 
demonstrating outside Nick 
Brown MP’s surgery about a 
local asylum seeker family and 
afterwards we headed down to 
the Durham Miners’ Gala. 
The enormous figure for 
papers we sold that day was 
300. 
Ihave become an activist 
and I enjoy it. 
Rory Linton 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Scots outrage at 
Ay deportation 


AT 5am on 31 July ten guards 
came into the room shared by 
the five members of the Ay 
family at the Dungavel 
detention centre in Scotland. 

They were taken to 
London to await deportation 
to Germany. The four children 
have spent the longest time 
imprisoned of any child 
asylum seeker in Britain—13 
months. 

The father was deported to 
Germany more than a year 
ago. He was immediately 
deported to Turkey where he 
has since disappeared. 

The family are Turkish 
Kurds who fled persecution. 
The home secretary David 
Blunkett calls them “serial 
asylum seekers”. 

The children only speak 
English and Kurdish—which 
is banned in Turkey. 

They had settled in Kent 
before being detained. Their 


Hospital workers work long shifts for low pay and little respect from management 


Only stars I see are 
when I’m on nights 


THANKS TO the three-star rating we 
have been awarded, I, along with 
many other lucky staff members 
employed within the Wirral Hospital 
Trust, will feel the benefit of an extra 
day off. 

Of course it wasn’t easy, as we had 
to meet certain criteria, which was 
tough. 

For example, the accident and 
emergency department had to deal with 
the waiting times (trolley to bed/out the 
door), which of course has never been 
easy. 

If the management hadn’t used a 
pool of agency nurses to boost the 
staffing levels, I don’t believe we 
would have pulled it off. 

God forbid we should expect the 
normal staffing levels to try this, as 


things would turn ugly and I would 
never get that day off. 

Now that we have the fantastic 
three-star rating we will obviously be 
in line to become a wonderful 
“foundation hospital”. 

Before we can become one, we will 
have to accept Agenda for Change, the 
proposed new pay package for health 
workers. 

There’s all those suckers who 
thought the unions were going to holda 
vote after it had been tried out at the 
first 12 hospitals. 

As I’m not one of the many people 
about to take a severe pay cut under 
Agenda for Change, shouldn’t I relax? 

After all, the NHS is a caring 
profession and the NHS would never 
dream of putting money and budgets 


Dr Kelly spoke 
at our college 


deportation has caused peace and social justice, a 
outrage in Scotland after a | AM a student at Imperial insignificance compared to comrade and greatly 
long campaign and legal College London studying the nuclear weapons at the loved friend, died from 
challenge from Aamer epidemiology, where Dr disposal of the US, Britain cancer much too young 
Anwar. David Kelly addressed us and Israel. on 3 August. 
The Scottish Socialist as a guest speaker. This It would appear that Dr Dave was a leading 
Party MSP Rosie Kane has was just before the Iraq war | Kelly was becoming more SWP member and 
gone to Germany to now try to started. disillusioned with the respected campaigner 
stop them being deported to Most of the department government's case and wherever he lived— 
Turkey. turned up to hear what he prosecution of the war. Birmingham, 
Margaret Woods had to say. The traitors in the Southampton, Nottingham 
Glasgow | don’t think any of us government are and Plymouth. 
realised what a senior figure | pathetically trying to shift He combined political 
he was, and there was the blame as their war lies clarity with a vibrant 
shock at the subsequent are uncovered. energy in challenging 
news of his death. The benefits of science to injustice, which inspired 
Dr Kelly spoke on his humanity are vast. comrades around him. 
experience in Iraq as a However, in the Gentle, engaging and 
weapons inspector. warmongers’ hands always willing to discuss 
Following his introduction science can be used ideas, Dave will be fondly 
some of us voiced our against us. remembered. He leaves 
concerns at what we felt Scientists must avoid his lover and comrade, 
was a one-sided view. getting involved in their Jan Dawson, his mother 
| said that if it was true seedy world. and his brother Pete. 
that Iraq had chemical Graham Kirkwood Tony Staunton and 
weapons then they pale into | London Mike Arrowsmith 


before the health or morale of its loyal 
staff, would they? 

The former health minister Alan 
Milburn boasted about the NHS being 
a workplace for working families. 

But I understand why he resigned 
from his post after complaining about 
not spending enough time with his 
family. Iregularly work ten shifts ina 
row without rest. 

Ihave been known to work night 
shifts (9pm to 7.45am), late shifts (2pm 
to 9.30pm) and early shifts (7.30am to 
3.30pm) without a break. 

SoI don’t get much chance to eat, 
never mind see my family, but what 
the hell? The management know best, 
eh? 

Phil Reilly 
Merseyside 


| ——__—cobituary| 
Dave Andrews 
A CAMPAIGNER for 


YOUR VIEW eee 


Faith, hope 
and charity? 


BOTH THE Church of 
England and Catholic 
church are providing us 
with graphic illustrations 
of John Rees’s argument 
against Islamophobia 
(Socialist Worker, 2 
August) 

The furore about the 
appointment of a gay 
bishop has unearthed 
virulent homophobia in the 
C of E, and the Catholic 
church has pronounced 
homosexuality to be “evil”. 

Does that mean that we 
tar all members of these 
faiths with the brush of 


Not all Christians are same 


homophobia in the same 

way that a minority on the 

“left” have with Muslims? 
Oh, and both the 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

and Pope John Paul were 

against the war. 

Shaun Doherty 

London 


Biblical excuses 
for bigotry 


ONCE AGAIN we hear the 
Christian right getting ina 
frenzy over gay bishops. 

If they are so obsessed 
with following the exact 
word of the Bible, should 
they not also be insisting 
that women do not speak 
in churches, as 
sanctioned in Corinthians, 
or that we should punish 
our child with the rod, as 
stated in Proverbs? 

Is it OK to sell our 
daughters into slavery, as 
written in Exodus? 

The reason such 
passages are no longer 
followed is because they 
are outdated and 
ridiculous, written in a time 
of extreme ignorance and 
prejudice. They are just 
used by homophobes as 
an excuse for their bigotry. 
Andrew Collingwood 
York 


We should fight 
for 10 percent 


IT IS great that our union 
has rejected a 3.5 percent 
pay offer. 

At this year’s AUT 
union conference we 
voted to fight for a 10 
percent pay deal this 
year and similar amounts 
in the following two 
years. 

Delegates were up fora 
fight and 15 attended the 
first editorial meeting of 
the rank and file paper 
College Worker. 

But all references toa 
10 percent pay rise have 
been removed from the 
union’s website and 
campaigning literature. 

A lively pay campaign 
this autumn should act as 
a wake up call, 
reinvigorating the union 


and its membership. 
Malcolm Povey 
University of Leeds 


Farmer was not 
a victim 

THE PRESS has 
portrayed the farmer Tony 
Martin as a victim who 
acted in self defence. 

The Mirror has paid him 
for his story. Where is the 
concern for those who 
have truly acted in self 
defence? 

There are no such 
payments for Winston 
Silcott or for Satpal Ram, 
jailed for defending 
himself against a racist 
attack. 

Richard Sutherland 
West Yorkshire 


Howzat? Ntini 
showed ’em all 


FORTY YEARS ago! 
picketed an all-white South 
African cricket team. | was 
told that | was wasting my 
time because “the blacks 
don’t want to play cricket”. 

Those of us who 
supported the sporting 
boycott of South Africa 
(including Peter Hain) 
were told we shouldn’t let 
politics interfere with 
sport. 

Makhaya Ntini’s 
magnificent bowling at 
Lords proved we were 


Anti-apartheid protest 


right. Apartheid was not 
just a great evil, it 
prevented players like 
Ntini achieving what they 
are capable of. 

lan Birchall 

London 


Hats off to the 
tube bosses 


THE RECENT hot weather 
highlighted a problem with 
health and safety laws. 

Many workers are 
aware of the law relating 
to minimum temperatures 
at work. But there is no 
maximum temperature. 

That doesn’t mean 
nothing can be done. Staff 
in the ticket office at King’s 
Cross underground 
walked out recently 
because the temperature 
had reached 30C. 

Staff work in cramped 
conditions, and were 
expected to work in full 
uniform with inadequate 
air conditioning. RMT 
union members said no, 
and the office closed for 
the whole day. 

London Underground 
rules state that we have to 
wait for confirmation that 
it’s 24C before we can 
remove our hats. 

The threat of a walkout 
won that if it’s over 25C 
in King’s Cross station 
we don’t have to wear 
hats. 

Tube worker 
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People’s bitterness with Lula’s betrayals and pro-business policies was seen on the streets of Brasilia last week 


Anger sweeps Brazil 


Pictures: PA Photos/Brazil Indymedia 


Brazil’s workers are 
battling ‘their’ 
president’s attacks on 
pensions 


TENS OF thousands of public 
sector workers marched through 
Brasilia, the Brazilian capital, last 
week in the sharpest clash yet be- 
tween workers and the country’s 
president, Lula. 

Lula, a former trade union leader, 
became president in January on the 
basis of massive support from the 
country’s workers and poor. 

It was a historic victory for the 
leader of the Workers Party. Lula 
had helped found the party during 
mass strikes against a military dic- 
tatorship in the 1970s. 

But since coming to office Lula 
has pursued neo-liberal economic 
and social policies increasingly in- 
distinguishable from those of his 
right wing predecessor, Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso. 

On last week’s demonstration 
protesters carried pictures of Lula 
and Cardoso together and the slogan 
“Down with neo-liberalism”. 

One marcher, civil servant Ale- 
jandra Maria Rossi, told journalists, 
“T voted for Lula with the illusion 
that the country would change and 
workers would be respected. But I 


was deceived.” 

Alongside the feeling of be- 
trayal, though, the hopes raised 
among ordinary Brazilians by 
Lula’s election have begun to 
translate into struggles against the 
direction of his government. 

As well as the public sector 
workers’ protests, there has also 
been a new wave of struggles by 
the important MST landless rural 
labourers’ movement and the 
MTST shanty town dwellers 
movement. 

Last week’s public sector work- 
ers’ protest came as the govern- 
ment sought to push a “reform” to 
public sector workers’ pension 
plans through Brazil’s national 
parliament. 

Up to 60,000 workers travelled 
from across the vast country to 
march through Brasilia. Hundreds 
of thousands had also joined strikes 
over the weeks leading up to the 
march. 

The pension “reform” closely 
echoes those being pushed by gov- 
ernments in Europe, such as that 
behind the mass strikes in France 
earlier this year. 

Lula’s pension plan would 
make public sector workers work 
longer, and pay more for poorer 
pensions—and open up the way 
for moves to them being forced to 
pay into private pension schemes. 


Lula’s coffin reads “traitor” 


Brazil’s CNUG public sector 
workers’ union says the govern- 
ment’s plan is to please “financial 
capital, speculators, loan sharks 
and large estate owners.” 

The anger among those who 
had voted for Lula was clear on 
last week’s march when some pro- 
testers invaded the parliament, 
smashing windows and mobbing 
government deputies. 

Lula’s response was to defend 
his “reform” plan, saying, “Brazil 
will be grateful for a government 


with a commitment to reforms.” 

He even attacked previous right 
wing governments for “not having 
the courage” to stand up to protests. 

No wonder US president George 
Bush recently said of Lula, “I like 
this guy!” 

Increasing numbers of Brazil- 
ians share the feelings of Fatima 
Mesquita, a 50 year old civil ser- 
vant who travelled over 1,200 miles 
to join last week’s demonstration. 

She told journalists that Lula’s 
government represented “the 


biggest treachery I have had in my 
life. I could never have imagined 
this. Lula came to my city and said 
he would recover the dignity of 
public sector workers.” 

Many working class Brazilians 
would also have been stunned by 
Lula’s declaration of three days of 
official mourning last week after 
the death of the head of the coun- 
try’s biggest media empire. 

Roberto Marinho was the right 
wing billionaire head of the Globo 
network, which has a vice-like grip 
on Brazil’s media from TV to 
newspapers. 

He was also a longtime and en- 
thusiastic supporter of the military 
dictatorship against which Lula 
and the Workers Party battled in 
the 1970s and early 1980s. 

Lula managed to get his pension 
reform through the lower house of 
parliament last week, and it now 
goes to the upper house. 

The plan only got enough votes 
to carry with the support of the par- 
ties which formed the backbone of 
the previous right wing government. 

Three Workers Party deputies 
voted against the pension plans. 

They now face expulsion from 
the party. This move indicates the 
Workers Party leadership’s in- 
creasing war against those who 
oppose the right wing direction of 
the government. 


Protesters forced out 


Police evict the 
homeless 


THE MST landless rural 
workers’ movement has 
stepped up its campaign of 
land occupations in the face 
of the government’s failure 
to deliver on its pledge of 
significant land reform. 


And there has beena 


spate of protests 
(o(-Taar-larel tare pm cclaveie-lale| 
Lvl ave liars Riolmel-ex-TalM@arele diate} 
by the MTST shanty town 
dwellers movement. 


Last week MTST 


protesters were forced by 
Fee) [fer=m Coll (=r- MV n) 

Coferel¥] ol-1itola Mey ale laren (-Vi8 
vacant by the Volkswagen 
car multinational near Sao 
Paulo after it shut down 
some of its operations. 


France sees its biggest ever anti-capitalist protest 


by Antoine Boulangé 
Paris 


AN ASTONISHING crowd 
converged on the Larzac 
plateau in southern 
France last weekend. 

It was the biggest anti- 
capitalist event we have 
ever seen in this country, 
far bigger than anyone 
had expected. 

The police say there 
were 300,000 people 
there over the three 
days. 

The organisers say 


more—just incredible for 
the middle of the 
summer holidays. 

There were huge 
numbers of people who 
had taken part in the 
mass strikes which 
gripped France this May 
and June. 

Teachers, who had 
been the heart of that 
strike, and other workers 
were there. 

Actors and 
entertainers who have 
been on strike during the 
summer were there. 


The Larzac protest was 
incredibly young too. 

It was not just a music 
festival, as some of the 
media say. 


Giant marquees 

It was amass political 
event, with a very radical 
and left wing mood. 

People camped, and 
there were a series of 
giant marquees. 

From 9.30 in the 
morning to after 10 at 
night people crammed 
into debates, despite the 


incredible heat. 

The marquees were full 
all day. 

Others were in 
constant discussions 
and debates in the 
campsites or in the 
refreshment areas. 

Speakers who were 
radical got the best 
reception. 

The mood against war 
and imperialism was 
reflected in the number of 
Palestinian flags you 
could see. 

The Larzac plateau is 


famous for being the site 
of astruggle against the 
military in the 1970s. 

Itis also where José 
Bové lives. 

He has become a kind 
of symbol of the 
opposition to the 
government. 

He had been in prison 
for destroying genetically 
modified crops. 

But the Tory 
government didn’t dare 
keep him in, and let him 
out to join the Larzac 
protest. 


Lots of people at 
Larzac wanted there to 
be ahot “rentrée” (return 
to work after the 
holidays) if the 
government pushes 
more attacks on welfare 
in September. 


Really diverse 
Bové told the crowd at 
Larzac, “The month of 
September mustn’t be 
merely hot. It should be 
scorching. 

“Everyone must be on 
the streets. 


“If there are lots of us, 
we will be able to make a 
difference. 

“If we do nothing, 
France’s education, its 
farming community, its 
health service and 
culture will also be forced 
into the commercial 
sector.” 

There was areal sense 
at Larzac that though the 
movementis really 
diverse and full of 
differences everyone is 
united in a global 
struggle. 
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WHAT SOCIALISTS SAY 


Someone always 
agrees with you 


IT’S A funny old life, being 
a socialist. To put it more 
grandly, it’s a mess of 
contradictions. 

We oppose wage 
slavery, but we work for 
wages—usually in horrible 
jobs. It’s even worse when 
we’re “unemployed”—we 
have to run around trying to 
find someone to exploit us, 
just to live. 

It doesn’t end there. 
The only agency that can 
change the world, we 
know, is the working 
class. How does it 
develop that capacity? 
Through collective 
organisation and struggle. 
We know the arguments, 
we've read the articles, 
heard the speakers, even 
argued it ourselves. 

Then, at work, we look 
around. Oh dear... 
Where’s the self 
emancipation of the 
working class now? 
Jane’s off sick with stress. 
Terry’s not speaking to 
John. It’s hot, and only the 
boss, the smug bastard, 
has air conditioning in his 
office. 


Classic advice 

Bill’s always crawling to 
management, hoping for 
promotion. Ahmed’s gay, 
and terrified people will 
find out. Sarah argued 
yesterday that the 
governmentis too soft on 
“fake refugees”. 

Only seven people 
came to the last union 
meeting—or, worse, 
there’s no union at all. 
Milly sometimes used to 
buy Socialist Worker, but 
she left. There never 
seems time to even talk 
these days, everyone’s so 
busy, what with the new 
schedules. 

Lonely? Frustrating? 
The contradictions work 
themselves out in 
feelings—we get hopeless, 
angry, bitter, depressed... | 
could go on. 

As good old Lenin once 
asked, whatis to be 
done? Mind, he had it 
easy, sitting in exile and 
saying be a tribune of the 
people, setting up an all- 
Russian socialist 
newspaper. He didn’t 
have to work with my lot! 

The classic advice 
when in difficulty comes 
from Monty Python: 
“Always look on the bright 
side of life...” 

However bad we feel, 
we’re not alone. You feel 
bitter about work? So 
does everyone. No 
wonder The Office with 
Ricky Gervais was so 
popular, even though 
nothing ever happened. 
No one likes 
management. 

Everyone knows if a 
mysterious virus killed all 
bosses tomorrow, we 
could get on with the job 
without them. They seem 
to have no purpose but to 
make life more difficult, 
squeezing our lives while 
they award themselves 
more. And that’s nota 
minority view. 

We feel down? So do 
most other people. 
There’s currently a 
mismatch between what 
people would like to do 
and what they feel able to 


COLIN BARKER 

says that even in 

the most difficult 

workplace there 
is hope 


do. But they do watch, 
and think. In how many 
workplaces did people 
think, “If only we could do 
a Heathrow”? 

Socialists have to 
remember Marx’s old 
dictum about the 
bourgeoisie creating its 
own gravediggers. Every 
petty humiliation, every 
added pressure for more 
work from less people, 
every nasty cut in 
pensions, every bit of 
managerial 
pretentiousness, leaves 
its mark. 

The problem for 
socialists is how to locate 
and relate to that 
bitterness. It can, of 
course, come out in 
unpleasant ways, as 
racism and sexism, and 
we have to argue fora 
socialist response. 

It often turns out to be 
easier than we expect. It’s 
not that everyone agrees 
with us when we argue 
against the war, or in 
support of the firefighters, 
or against racism. The 
point is that normally 
someone does. 
Sometimes they listen to 
an argument, and only 
afterwards turn out to be 
on your side—they were 
just nervous about 
speaking. 

People are always 
surprising us. An apparent 
ally on many questions will 
turn round and make an 
off-colour remark. On the 
other hand, someone 
who’s always seemed 
uninterested will suddenly 
say or do something 
brilliant. 


Politics hidden 

We have to start with 
people as they are, with 
all their contradictions, not 
how we wish they were. 
We always have to be on 
the lookout for the best 
ones, and ally with them 
where we can. 

There’s one option we 
should reject, sometimes 
known as the “weekend 
socialist’. He or she keeps 
their politics hidden all 
week and then goes off to 
demonstrations at the 
weekend, but never tells 
anyone at work! Such 
people don't, in practice, 
really believe their own 
politics. 

The opportunities right 
now are better than 
they’ve been for ages. In 
this period, anyone who’s 
completely isolated at 
work is getting something 
wrong. There are just too 
many people who think 
Blair’s a liar, who think 
New Labour has let them 
down, who hate the boss, 
who wish there was an 
alternative—even if they 
don’t quite believe there is 
one. 

Progress as a socialist 
at work sometimes seems 
like the work of a tortoise. 
But even a tortoise has to 
stick their neck out to 
move. 


Picture: PA Photos/EPA 


RHYIVE 
AND 
REASON 


Mike Rosen zs an author of children’s 
books and a poet. He spoke at this year’s 
Marxism 2003 event in London on 
‘What can poetry do?’ We print extracts 
from that meeting 


OETRY offers many 

ways of looking at the 

world, investigating it, 

and presenting the find- 
ings to the rest of us. 

In schools and colleges, 
more often than not it’s a way 
of testing and grading children 
and students. 

This means it becomes a 
way of convincing people that 
they don’t know as much as 
they should. 

That’s because examiners 
force teachers to ask children 
difficult questions about poems. 

These questions are usually 
the kind that the children think 
that the teacher knows good 
answers to, or at least better 
ones than they know. 

All this works to take 
poetry away from most people 
and stops them finding out 
how good it is at talking about 
experience, life and the times 
we live in. 

Poets have invented hun- 
dreds of different ways of 
saying things indirectly, im- 
plying things, suggesting 
them, using hidden agendas. 


Poetry suggests that the 
subject they’re speaking of 
means more than what first 
meets the eye. 

Poetry may also work on 
our senses by using the sound 
of words and the sound of se- 
quences of words. 

Every poem is written, and 
read, in a time and a place. 

This opens up a lot of inter- 
esting and exciting possibili- 
ties. What was going on in the 
poet’s life when this poem was 
written? What kinds of things 
were being talked about in so- 
ciety when this poem was 
written? 

From the reader’s point of 
view, we can ask—what does 
this poem remind me of? What 
questions does it raise in my 
mind? 

All this is political. 

It places poems right into 
the debate about how society 
is or might be. 

This debate is always 
deeply affected by whatever 
shape or form the struggle for 
a decent life for all is taking. 

Every time and place has its 


own agreements as to what 
poetry is. It’s an agreement be- 
tween the poet, the publisher 
and the reader. 

So when Shakespeare 
wrote his sonnets the poet, the 
publisher and the reader all 
said, “Aha, a book of poems”. 

This was true for all books 
of poems published up until 
the mid-19th century. 

Since then there have been 
many attempts to have other 
kinds of writing acknowl- 
edged as poems—blank verse, 
free verse sound poems, in- 
stallation poems. 

There is no consensus any 
more. 

In Marxist terms, we could 
put it like this. 

Writers found that they 
couldn’t say what they wanted 
about the world they lived in 
using the forms already to 
hand. 

So they adapted and altered 
old ones, came up with new 
ones, pulled in forms from 
other places and declared 
them to be poems. 

I say Martin Luther King’s 
“T have a dream” speech is, to 
all intents and purposes, a 
poem. 

It has rhythm, repetition 
and visionary quality. But 
Martin Luther King wouldn’t 
have called it a poem, and nor 
would a publisher. 

At any moment in history, 
some poets will take deeply 
entrenched conservative posi- 
tions, declaring pessimistic 
ideas about life, time, people. 

Some may even do this 
using new poetic forms, like 
T S Eliot did. 

We will find some poets de- 
lighted with change, excitedly 
discovering the world around 
them. 

They might even do this in 


conservative forms and not 
necessarily in new, unfamiliar 
forms. 

And another big claim for 
poetry is that it can make con- 
nections between the personal 
world and the political and 
social worlds, showing how 
personal life is made up of 
social life. 

This is a poem I wrote after 
the death of my son. 

It’s about what my neigh- 
bour said to me. 

He’s not giving me a great 
lecture or any phoney guff 
about how it will all get better 
with time. 

He’s trying to think of the 
nicest possible thing he could 
say. 


Next door neighbour Rob 
works late, talks football, 

enjoys parties, goes running, 
washes up. He didn’t 

drop in or leave a note. | 
didn’t see him for several 

days. Those first worst days. 
Then, in the alley between 

our houses | saw him. He 
saw me. We stood face to 

face. 

rather you than me, he said 

We went on standing. 

and best of luck on Saturday, 
he said. 

| thought, but the funeral 
isn’t on Saturday. 

And he said, Arsenal playing 
Spurs. 


Carrying the Elephant by Mike 
Rosen tells the story of his life, 
his left wing upbringing and his 
family. It is published by 
Penguin and costs £7.99. 

To order tapes of his 
meeting at Marxism 2003 and 
his books, phone Bookmarks, 
the socialist bookshop, on 
020 7637 1848 or go to 
www.bookmarks.uk.com 


CASUALTY by Miroslav Holub 


They bring us crushed fingers, 


mend it, doctor. 


They bring burnt-out eyes, 
hounded owls of hearts, 
they bring a hundred white bodies, 


eM altialelccxemcclemexecel (2.3 


a hundred black bodies, 


mend it, doctor, 


on the dishes of ambulances they bring 


the madness of blood 


the scream of flesh, 


the silence of charring, 


mend it, doctor. 


And while we are suturing 


inch after inch, 
night after night, 
nerve to nerve, 
muscle to muscle, 
eyes to sight, 
they bring in 


even longer daggers, 


even more thunderous bombs, 
even more glorious victories, 


idiots. 


After the uprising of the 17th June 
The Secretary of the Writers’ Union 
Had leaflets distributed in the Stalinallee 


Stating the people 


Had forfeited the confidence of the government 


And could win it back only 


By redoubled efforts. Would it not have been easier 
In that case for the government 


To dissolve the people 
And elect another? 


THE SOLUTION by Bertolt Brecht 


FREE VERSE 


DAFFODILS by William Wordsworth 


WORDSWORTH’S POEM is often quoted 
as a simple hymn to nature. These are 

wild daffodils, so Wordsworth is writing 
in praise of freedom and pleasure. 

These lines were written at a time 
when Europe was going through a 
major struggle to throw off feudal 
monarchies—the French Revolution 
had inspired millions. 

This period was also the dawn of 
the notion that imagination was 
something important. So the poem is 
political after all. 


| wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills, 

When all at once | saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw | at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly 
dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but 
they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

| gazed and gazed but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had 
brought: 

For oft, when on my couch | lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 
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SO 


NDS FAMILIAR? 


THREE POEMS FOR WOMEN 
by Susan Griffin 


1 

This is a poem for a woman doing dishes. 
This is a poem for a woman doing dishes. 
It must be repeated. 

It must be repeated, 

again and again, 

again and again, 

because the woman doing dishes 
because the woman doing dishes 

has trouble hearing 

has trouble hearing. 


2 

And this is another poem for a woman 
cleaning the floor 

who cannot hear at all. 

Let us have a moment of silence 

for the woman cleaning the floor. 


3 

And here is one more poem 

for the woman at home 

with children. 

You never see her at night. 

Stare at an empty space and imagine her there, 
the woman with children 

because she cannot be here to speak 
for herself 

and listen 

to what you think 

she might say. 


PERFORMANCE 


IT DREAD INNA INGLAN 
by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


A poem performed in a social situation is 
something different from a poem read to oneself. 
This poem by Linton Kwesi Johnson was written 
to be read out loud to others. 
It’s called It Dread Inna Inglan, for George Lindo, 
a black man fitted up by the police. 


dem frame up George Lindo 
up in Bradford Toun 

but di Bradford blacks 

dem a rally roun 


mi seh dem frame up George Lindo 
up in Bradford Toun 

but di Bradford Blacks 

dem a rally roun... 


Maggi Tatch on di go 
Wid a racist show 
But a she haffi go 
Kaw, 

Rite now 

African 

Asian 

West Indian 

an’ Black British 
stan firm inna Inglan 
inna disya time yah 
for noh matteh wat dey say, 
come wat may 

we are here to stay, 
inna Inglan, 

inna disya time yah... 


George Lindo 

him a working man 
George Lindo 

him is a family man 
George Lindo 

him nevah do no wrang 
George Lindo 

di innocent one 

George Lindo 

him noh carry no daggah 
George Lindo 

him is nat no rabbah 
George Lindo 

dem haffi let him go 
George Lindo 

dem bettah free him now! 
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CLEMENT ATTLEE’S 1945-51 GOVERNMENT 


When Labour's best 
wasn't good enough 


ONY BLAIR’S government is 

now the longest serving 

Labour administration. The 

media has made many com- 
parisons between Blair and 
Clement Attlee, leader of the 1945- 
51 Labour government. 

For many in the Labour Party the 
achievements of the Attlee government, 
with its creation of the welfare state and 
nationalisation of key parts of industry, 
are the high points of the party. 

Roy Hattersley, the former Labour 
deputy leader under Neil Kinnock, sums 
up that sentiment: “Attlee’s government 
was acrusade. Blair’s ‘project’ is an ex- 
ercise in mutually agreed efficiency 
appraisal.” 

Labour activists who talk of “reclaim- 
ing the party” from the right wing coterie 
around Blair hold up the 1945-51 gov- 
ernment as a model. 

Attlee came to power on a landslide 
in July 1945. The feeling for change was 
symbolised in the slogan “No return to 
the 1930s”. 

That decade had seen a devastating 
economic slump that had left millions un- 
employed, followed by world war. 

At the end of that slaughter the armed 
forces were discontented to the point of 
mutiny. This terrified the establishment, 
who remembered the wave of revolution- 
ary struggles after the First World War. 

Quintin Hogg, a Tory MP later to 
become Tory cabinet minister Lord Hail- 
sham, warned parliament in 1943, “If you 
don’t give the people social reform, they 
will give you social revolution.” 

This was recognised by all the major 
parties. During the war Tory education 
minister Rab Butler reshaped education, 
the Liberal Lord Beveridge outlined 
what became the welfare state and some 
Tories were prepared to nationalise bits 
of industry. 

That was partly to run an efficient war 
economy. But from 1942 onwards the 
government made concessions to workers. 

The Tory-dominated government rig- 
orously controlled prices and profits. 

Planning commissions determined 
what could be produced. Movement of 
currency and capital was controlled. 

Attlee’s government inherited these 
wartime policies. It set about nationalis- 
ing the Bank of England, coal mines, 
electricity and gas, railways, British Air- 
ways and other sections of the economy. 

All of the new nationalised companies 
took the form of a public corporation, a 
copy of private companies with the same 
hierarchical structure between manage- 
ment and workers. 

Management was recruited from the 
former private industries. The same 
people remained in charge on every level. 

Labour nationalised around 20 per- 
cent of the economy. And it created the 
National Health Service, the flagship of 
Attlee’s government. 

It guaranteed free healthcare for 
everyone in Britain and was a huge step 
forward from the past. 

For the couple of years after the 


Second World War it seemed great strides 
towards equality and improving workers’ 
lives could go hand in hand with a Labour 
government running a capitalist economy. 

Then crisis hit the economy in 1947. 
Just as the war years marked a turning 
point where the capitalists made conces- 
sions to the working class, so 1948 sig- 
nalled a turning point the other way, where 
they began clawing back those gains. 

Attlee’s government responded by 
ending the radical programme. 

In 1948 Labour chancellor Sir 


The hope of 1945 gave way to sending in troops against strikers (left) 


Stafford Cripps introduced an austerity 
budget. He was from the left of the party, 
and had been expelled in the 1930s by the 
right wing leadership. 

Cripps introduced a wage freeze. Talk 
of equality of reward became talk of 
equality of sacrifice. He told the TUC con- 
gress, “There is only a certain sized cake. 
If a lot of people want a larger slice they 
can only get it by taking it from others.” 

He was not prepared to take it from 
the rich. He shifted taxation from income 
tax towards the forerunner of VAT, which 
hits workers and the poor. 

David Marquand, a leading right wing 
Labour thinker, wrote afterwards that 
Cripps’s “great powers of eloquence and 
moral leadership were devoted not so 
much to persuading the rich to accept a 
greater degree of equality as to convinc- 
ing the poor that their share of the na- 
tional income could not be increased”. 

The Tories’ spokesman on finance 
said Cripps’s 1948 budget marked “the 
end of an era of socialist policy and so- 
cialist propaganda”. 


Labour had already made concessions 
to rich consultants, allowing them to retain 
private beds as well as getting regular pay- 
ments for working for the NHS. Now it 
moved to introduce prescription charges. 

The nationalisation programme ground 
to ahalt. Herbert Morrison, a central figure 
in the government, said there could be no 
more advances, but only “consolidation”. 

The only industry to be nationalised 
after 1948 was steel, and then only after 
a bitter argument in the cabinet. 

Despite the attacks, Labour remained 
popular. It won the 1950 election with a 
reduced minority. And in the next elec- 
tion in 1951 it won almost 14 million 
votes, more than the Tories, but still lost 
because of the electoral system. 

In the boom years of the 1950s and 
1960s the Tories left the reforms in place, 
for example continuing the programme 
of mass council house building. 

The end of that boom in the late 1960s 
saw Labour and Tory governments turn 


to measures that hit workers. 
MATTHEW COOKSON 


Blair is the end product of this flawed tradition 


MANY PEOPLE look to the policies 
of Attlee’s government as an alterna- 
tive to Blair’s. Where New Labour is 
committed to the free market, Old 
Labour was committed to using the 
state to improve working people’s lives. 

When New Labour’s ministers talk 
about “reforms” they mean something 
that will make workers’ lives and 
public services worse. At least Attlee’s 
ministers meant reforms as something 
to make society better. 

Under Attlee the membership of the 


Labour Party was almost 900,000. 
Today it is down to 250,000. Attlee re- 
ceived the biggest popular vote ever in 
the 1951 election. Fewer and fewer 
people are voting today because of dis- 
illusionment with New Labour. 

The Labour Party has changed 
since Attlee’s time, but its nature is not 
fundamentally different. 

The Labour Party has always based 
itself on winning change through par- 
liament within the capitalist system. 

But real power does not lie in 


parliament. It lies in the boardrooms 
with top businessmen and with top 
civil servants, judges and generals. 
They all apply pressure to ensure goy- 
ernments do not rock their boat. 

So even the most radical Labour gov- 
ernment did not set out to end capital- 
ism—as so many of its leaders, including 
Attlee himself, had stated in the 1930s. 
Instead it tried to manage capitalism. 

This led it to limit reforms when 
the capitalists had to make conces- 
sions, and to begin the long process of 


undermining them when the bosses re- 
fused to give more. 

There was a political and economic 
consensus among almost all the ruling 
elite about some form of state inter- 
vention in the economy. 

Today the consensus among the 
ruling elite is the free market. Capital- 
ism wants the borders of the state rolled 
back. The space capitalism allows for 
progressive reforms has closed. 

Labour leaders have accepted this 
and moved the party to the right. 


Capitalist policies 


Troops turned on 


strikers here... 


BLAIR’S ASSAULT on the 
firefighters is not the first time a 
Labour government has turned 
on strikers. 

The Attlee government repeatedly 
intervened in strikes on the side of 
the bosses and the wealthy. 

Between 1945 and 1951 the 
cabinet ordered troops across 
picket lines 18 times. 

It retained Order 1305, wartime 
legislation that could be used to 
make strikes illegal. It invoked the 
Emergency Powers Act of 1920 
twice. 

The government revived the 
secret Supply and Transport 
Organisation, which the Tory 
government had used to help break 
the General Strike of 1926. 

Within a week of coming to office, 
Labour sent troops into London’s 
Surrey Commercial Docks, where 
dockers, many of them Attlee’s own 
constituents, were striking. 

The dockers were defeated two 
weeks later and 900 of them 
suspended. 


and on radical 


revolts abroad 


“BRITISH FOREIGN policy will 
not be altered in any way under 
the Labour government,” the 
Labour foreign secretary Ernest 
Bevin (above) said when the 1945 
election results were announced. 

His promise was kept. Attlee’s 
government continued to 
implement policies that it hoped 
would lead to Britain retaining its 
imperialist role in the world. It 
retained massive levels of arms 
expenditure. 

The linchpin of the policy was 
the development of the “special 
relationship” with the US. 

By subordinating itself to the 
new superpower Britain preserved 
a role in the world. 

Bevin created NATO, an anti- 
Communist organisation of 
Western states, in 1949 to back up 
the US. 

When the Korean War broke out in 
1950 Britain immediately sent troops 
to support the US intervention. 

To help pay for this Labour 
imposed prescription, dental and 
spectacle charges. 

Labour crushed popular risings 
in Greece, Malaya and Vietnam. 

A massive movement for 
independence forced the Labour 
government to relinquish India, the 
“jewel in the crown” of the British 
Empire. 

But it did so in a way that 
guaranteed partition into two 
states. 

The resulting transfer of 
populations and communal 
bloodbaths led to the deaths of up 
to a million people. 

Attlee secretly built a British 
atomic bomb without even telling 
most of the cabinet. 


Profit gets 
in way of 
HRT truth 


LIKE MOST people, | was shocked by the re- 
sults of a report published last week into the 
effects of taking Hormone Replacement Ther- 
apy (HRT). a 

The huge study of over one million women 
aged between 50 and 65 found that those who 
took the most common form of HRT, a com- 
bined dose of oestrogen and progesterone, 
were twice as likely to get breast cancer. 

Something like one third of women between 
50 and 64 take HRT. 

But it isn’t possible to understand why HRT 
is so widely prescribed without looking at so- 
ciety’s attitudes to women and the way capitalist 
society subordinates everything to profit. 

After all, the menopause is not something 
out of the ordinary. Every woman will go through 
it, and most will live around one third of their lives 
after it. 

So why is it that safe, effective remedies to 
alleviate its symptoms—such as night sweats, 
hot flushes, insomnia, vaginal dryness caus- 
ing painful sex—have still not been found? 

These complaints are often dismissed by the 
medical profession as just “women’s problems”. 

We were once told to grin and bear it. Now 
we are expected to swallow the magical HRT pill. 

This is partly down to the relentless way drug 
companies like Wyeth and Novartis have pushed 
HRT. 

One GP told me that the drug was so heav- 
ily pushed that there was talk a few years ago 
of using the number of HRT prescriptions as a 
GP performance indicator. 

As an article in the Lancet put it, “The health 
benefits of HRT were highlighted, but the in- 
creased risks of breast and endometrial cancer, 
although known, were downplayed. 

“The great influence of the drug industry was 
used to promote HRT to physicians (including 
menopausal clinics) and directly to patients 
(women’s magazines, leaflets and websites).” 


Insidious and sexist 

Alternatives to HRT have not been promoted 
with the same vigour. There’s not much profit 
in helping women change their diets, take up 
exercise or give up smoking, for example. 

There is also the impact of the insidious and 
sexist way society judges and evaluates women. 

The mainstream message foisted on women 
is that our value lies in being attractive and in 
our ability to produce healthy, happy children. 

Once we reach middle age we can no longer 
reproduce, and the pressure is on to keep our- 
selves “young”. We’re not supposed to “let our- 
selves go” or, heaven forbid, grow older. 

And of course the profit merchants jump on 
any insecurity if they can see a quick buck. So 
there are 101 varieties of creams to iron out 
wrinkles, and then there’s HRT. 

The drug companies and some in the elite 
of the medical profession have sold the drug not 
as a short term help through physical changes 
in women’s bodies, but as a whole lifestyle 
transformation. 

No drug can get the boss off your back, 
shorten your hours, get you more money or 
make a boring partner suddenly interesting. 

Another recent study by the Women’s 
Health Initiative in Houston involving 16,000 
women found that when half were given HRT 
and half a placebo, neither group saw any 
lifestyle or emotional differences. 

We should not overplay the risks. Only a tiny 
minority on HRT will get breast cancer, and 
many within the age group in the million-woman 
study would have got breast cancer whether 
or not they took HRT. 

And for some women the benefits of HRT 
make the risks seem worth it. 

But to make an informed decision we need a 
genuine assessment of risk that isn’t skewed by 
the demands of the drug companies, and a trans- 
formation in the way society views women’s lives. 
HAZEL CROFT 
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BBC 


Has the row over weapons expert David Kelly 
proved the BBC’s independence? 


WHOSE. SIDE 
IS AUNTIE ON? 


Ts: WEEK we faced the re- 

Teme of the Hutton inquiry, 

and at its centre the spat be- 
tween the government and the BBC 
over the Kelly/Gilligan affair. 

The BBC claims it is an impartial 
institution and that the rows over 
weapons expert David Kelly high- 
light its independence. 

But in reality the relationship be- 
tween the government and broad- 
caster is far from independent. 

There is a long history of self cen- 
sorship and cover-ups to toe the gov- 
ernment line. 

A recent academic study found 
that while over 80 percent of people 
were against bombing Iraq without 
UN backing, only 20 percent of BBC 
coverage represented this view. 

Two now notorious memos sent 
out to BBC producers also fly in the 
face of the BBC’s notion of indepen- 
dence and impartiality. 

One memo said that the BBC 
shouldn’t be “nobbled” by those with 
extreme anti-war views and must be 
careful not to let them onto the air- 
waves of phone-in shows. 

At many points over 50 percent of 
the population were against the war 
against Iraq with or without UN 
backing. 

If the BBC were really impartial 
then surely at least half of the BBC’s 
coverage should have reflected this 
anti-war feeling. 

One journalist who spoke to So- 
cialist Worker, but preferred to remain 
nameless, said the effect of the ‘“‘nob- 
bling” memo was self censorship. 

“Vetting people before they go on 
air to this extent presents real practical 
problems. The effect of the memo on 
workers, particularly among less con- 
fident journalists, was a blanket ban 
on anyone who held anti-war views. 

“Tt was a form of McCarthyism. 
People became scared and then self 
censored.” 


BBC boss Greg Dyke 
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The cameras point at George Galloway, but what will they report? 


A second memo told BBC pro- 
ducers not to go to the February anti- 
war demonstration. 

This was despite the fact that the 
anti-war marches represented the 
majority view of the public. It was 
hardly likely to bring the BBC into 
disrepute. 

The BBC is tied to the establish- 
ment—it can never stray too far from 
the government. 

In 1965 the BBC banned The War 
Game, a film set in London in the af- 
termath of a nuclear bomb. 

The corporation said it had made 
the decision independently and had 
not been placed under any external 
pressure. 

It was later revealed that the de- 
cision was taken because the film 
might have affected the popula- 
tion’s attitude towards nuclear 
weapons. 

During the 1984-5 miners’ strike 
the BBC, along with all the other less 
“impartial” news channels, depicted 
the strikers as violent, dangerous and 
criminal. 

The enormous police presence 
was rarely reported, and the vicious, 
unprovoked attacks on the miners’ 
villages was totally ignored. 

Martin Adeney, a BBC journal- 
ist, described trucks bringing coal 
to a steelworks as having made a 


“successful run”. 

But, as the film director Ken 
Loach pointed out, it could only be 
a successful run if you were on the 
side of the government—it cer- 
tainly wasn’t if you were a striking 
miner. 

Tory home secretary Leon Brittan 
banned an episode from the Real 
Lives series in 1985 because it con- 
tained an interview with Sinn Fein’s 
Martin McGuinness which showed 
him in a sympathetic light. 

This was shortly before Margaret 
Thatcher enforced a blanket ban on 
reporting the views of the Republi- 
can movement. 

The president of apartheid South 
Africa, P W Botha, commented at the 
time, “The South African press 
should exercise self discipline and 
smother the views of people advocat- 
ing violence. 

“Tf they do not, they mustn’t com- 
plain when we adopt measures similar 
to those used by the British govern- 
ment in the fight against terrorism.” 

In 1987 the government put pres- 
sure on the then director general, Al- 
isdair Milne, not to air a programme 
which exposed its Zircon project. 

Zircon, estimated to have cost in 
the region of £500 million, was a 
spy satellite intended to be used to 
intercept radio and other signals 


‘They can trust us not to be impartial’ 


THE BBC set the pattern for its 
toeing of the establishment line 
during the 1926 General 
Strike—four years after the 
corporation was set up. 

During the strike it faithfully 
reported the propaganda 
speeches of the then prime 
minister Stanley Baldwin. 

But union leaders were not 
allowed to put their side of the 
argument until after the strike 
was finished. 

Many of the propaganda 
speeches were written by the 
BBC’s first director general, 


Lord Reith, himself. 

No news was broadcast 
during the strike until it had 
been vetted by a key 
government figure in the 
Admiralty, JCC Davidson. 

BBC representatives moved 
into the Admiralty to receive 
their orders. 

The BBC’s deputy 
managing director, Gladstone 
Murray, was installed in an 
office in the Admiralty. 

He drafted each of the five 
daily news bulletins which 
were then submitted to 


Davidson for approval before 
being loyally transmitted by 
the BBC. 

Lord Reith still tried to 
pretend the BBC was 
impartial. 

But he said, “They want us to 
be able to say they did not 
commandeer us, but they know 
they can trust us not to be really 
impartial.” 

He also said, “Assuming that 
the BBC is for the people and 
the governmentis for the 
people, it follows that the BBC 
must be for the government.” 


Stop the 


bal 
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Picture: Socialist Worker 


from the USSR, Europe and the 
Middle East. 

Even though Milne decided not to 
broadcast the programme, the BBC 
board of governors (to this day all 
appointed by the government) told 
him to resign. 

In the 1991 Gulf War the corpora- 
tion even went so far as to remove 67 
songs from its playlist. These included 
Lulu’s “Boom Bang a Bang”, John 
Lennon’s “Imagine” and “Give Peace 
a Chance”, and “Two Tribes” by 
Frankie Goes to Hollywood. 

KATE COYNE 


Five to catch this week 


INDIA-PAKISTAN 

Saturday, 7-9pm, BBC4 

An evening of programmes by 
Mark Tully and others looking into 
India and Pakistan, their conflicts, 
and politics within their borders. 


IL POSTINO 

Saturday, 12.10am, BBC2 

The highlight of the week is this 
brilliant film about the exiled 
Chilean Communist poet Pablo 
Neruda and his friendship with an 
Italian postman. 


SOME MOTHER’S SON 
Saturday, 2.15am, BBC2 

Helen Mirren stars in this powerful 
film about a mother who is shocked 
to find her son arrested for being a 
member of the IRA. It shows the 
hunger strikers of the 1980s ina 
sympathetic light. 


DISPATCHES: 

CONGO’S KILLING FIELDS 
Sunday, 9pm, C4 

Documentary that looks at the 
devastation that is ripping through 
Congo because of civil war. 


THE COLOUR OF LOVE 

Monday, 11.20pm, BBC2 

The first of three documentaries 
looking at race in modern Britain. 
The other two parts are on at the same 
time on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Compiled by Chris Harman 
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meetings, forums and events | tel: 020 7538 5821 


IF YOUR AREA ISN’T SHOWN PHONE THE NUMBER ABOVE 


e-mail: forums@swp.org.uk 


Big ideas in informal 
settings 


BARNSLEY 
Does social change 
need to be violent? 


Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Barnsley Central Library, 
Shambles St. 

With Chris Bambery. 

BATH 
The politics of 
George Orwell 
Sun 24 Aug, 4pm, 

Percy Community Centre, 
New King St. 

BIRMINGHAM BILLESLEY 
Britain’s hidden 
history of revolution 
Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Warstock Community Centre, 
Daisyfarm Rd. 

BIRMINGHAM HARBOURNE 
Is the US Empire all-powerful? 
Tue 19 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Open University Centre, 

Harbourne High St. 

BIRMINGHAM KING’S HEATH 
Lenin: history’s 
hidden democrat 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Dance Workshop Cafe, 
Alcester Rd, 

Mosley. 

With Chris Bambery. 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL HEATH 
Coca-Cola’s Latin empire 
Wed 27 Aug, 7pm, 

Lounge, Small Heath 
Youth and Community Centre, 
Muntz St. 

BLACKBURN 
Revolution: 
is it possible? 

Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Bangor Street Community Centre. 
BOLTON 
Why does sexism sell? 
Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Albert Room, 
Town Hall. 

BOURNEMOUTH 
What would a 
socialist society look like? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Bournemouth Centre for 
Community Arts, Havilland Rd, 


Boscombe. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING CLASS ACTION 
The workers create all the wealth under 
capitalism. A new society can only be 
constructed when they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and plan its 


production and distribution. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 


The present system cannot be patched up 
or reformed as the established Labour and 


trade union leaders say. It has to be 
overthrown. 


THERE IS NO PARLIAMENTARY ROAD 
The structures of the present parliament, 
army, police and judiciary cannot be 


BRIGHTON 
John Coltrane: 
jazz, racism and resistance 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Phoenix Centre, 
Phoenix Place (next to Free Butt). 
With Martin Smith. 
BRISTOL EASTON 
What is the future for Africa? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Cafe Maitreya, 
St Mark’s Rd. 
BRISTOL MONTPELIER 
Is resistance possible 
in the US? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7pm, 
Bristolian Cafe, 
Picton St. 
BURNLEY 
Revolution: is it possible? 
Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Red Triangle, 
StJames St. 
CANTERBURY 
Does social change 
have to be violent? 
Thu 28 Aug, 5.30pm, 
Pascucci’s Cafe, High St. 
COLCHESTER 
Advertising the body: 
why does sexism sell? 
Mon 18 Aug, 8pm, 
RAD Hall, Southway. 
COVENTRY 
Bodies for sale: 
why sexism sells 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Methodist Central Hall. 
CRAWLEY 
If Gordon Brown is 
the answer, are we asking 
the wrong question? 
Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Three Bridges Community Centre, 
Gales Place. 
DARLINGTON 
What would socialism 
look like? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7pm, 
Larchfield Centre, Larchfield St. 
DONCASTER 
What would a socialist 
society look like? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7pm, 
Doncaster Women’s Centre, 
Cleveland St. 
With James Heath. 
ECCLES 
Who was Che Guevara? 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Eccles Library. 


The Middle East has seen a number of revolts like here in Egypt in 1977. Revolution, resistance 
and the Middle East is an issue discussed at Marxist forums 


FAVERSHAM 
The police: what is their role? 
Mon 18 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Anchor, Abbey St. 
HARWICH 
How can we beat the 
multinationals? 
Sun 17 Aug, 6pm, 
Magistrate Courtyard, 
Main Rd, Dover Court. 
HUDDERSFIELD 
If Blair goes will anything 
change? 
Thu 21 Aug, 6pm, 
Coffeevolution, Church St. 
With Ameen Hadi. 
LEEDS ARMLEY 
Can the working class 
change the world? 
Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Interplay Theatre, 
Armley Ridge Rd. 
LEEDS BEESTON 
Lenin: a revolutionary 
for the 21st century? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Tunstall Road Community Centre. 
LEEDS HAREHILLS 
Iran: between the US 
and the ayatollahs 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Pakistani Centre, Conway Rd 
(behind Harehills mosque). 
LEEDS HEADINGLEY 
Why do we have a 
revolutionary paper? 
Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Le Cafetiere, Hyde Park Corner. 


_ INTERNATIONALISM 
The struggle for socialism is part of a 
worldwide struggle. We campaign for 
solidarity with workers in other countries. 
We oppose everything which turns 
workers from one country against those 
_ from other countries. 
We oppose racism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We 
support the right of black people and other 


oppressed groups to organise their own 
defence. We support all genuine national 
liberation movements. 

The experience of Russia demonstrates 
that a socialist revolution cannot survive in 


isolation in one country. In Russia the 
result was state capitalism, not socialism. 
In Eastern Europe and China a similar 


system was later established by Stalinist 
parties. We support the struggle of workers 
in these countries against both private and 


state capitalism. 
We are for real social, economic and 


taken over and used by the working class. 


They grew up under capitalism and are 
designed to protect the ruling class against 


the workers. 


The working class needs an entirely 
different kind of state—a workers’ state 
based upon councils of workers’ delegates 


and a workers’ militia. 


At most parliamentary activity can be 
used to make propaganda against the 


present system. 


Only the mass action of the workers 
themselves can destroy the system. 


political equality of women. We are for an 
end to all forms of discrimination against 
lesbians and gays. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most militant 


sections of the working class have to be 


organised into a revolutionary socialist 
party. Such a party can only be built by 
activity in the mass organisations of the 
working class. 

We have to prove in practice to other 
workers that reformist leaders and 


reformist ideas are opposed to their own 


interests. We have to build a rank and file 
movement within the unions. 
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LEICESTER 
Blair vs Brown: 
is this the best we can get? 
Mon 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Cafe Mozart, London Rd. 

With Kim Harrison. 

LUTON 
Resistance and 
revolution in Iran 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
HighTown Recreation Centre, 
Old Bedford. 

MANCHESTER CHEETHAM HILL 
What would socialism be like? 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Saffron Restaurant, 
Cheetham Hill Rd. 

MANCHESTER CHORLTON 
If Gordon Brown is 
the answer, are we asking 
the wrong question? 

Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Chorlton Library. 

MANCHESTER WITHINGTON 
Can we reclaim the state? 
Wed 20 Aug, 6.30pm, 
Withington Library, 

Wilmslow Rd. 

MARGATE 
Gun crime, the police 
and racism 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Help Centre, 
42 Hawley Sq. 

MILTON KEYNES 
Gun crime, the police 
and racism 
Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Meeting Room, 

402 North Rd. 

NEATH 
Can the working class 
change the world? 

Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 


NOTTINGHAM HYSON GREEN 
Hospitals and schools: 
where does privatisation end? 
Thu 21 Aug, 7pm, 

Forest Fields Community Centre, 
Sturton St. 

NOTTINGHAM MEADOWS 
Vietnam: when a 
superpower was humbled 
Thu 21 Aug, 7pm, 

Queens Walk Community Centre. 

With Chris Bambery. 

PONTEFRACT 
Can workers change the world? 
Sun 31 Aug, 5pm, 

Squash Club, Stewart Rd. 

PORTSMOUTH 
Che Guevara: 
more than just a T-shirt? 
Sun 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Cafe Citrus, Albert Rd, 

Southsea. 

PRESTON FRENCHWOOD 
Revolution, resistance 
and the Middle East 
Tue 26 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Unity Centre, Shepherds St 
(off Church Rd). 

SHEFFIELD HUNTER’S BAR 
Martin Luther King and the 
politics of civil disobedience 
Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Trinity United Reform Church, 

Ecclesall Rd. 

SHEFFIELD SHARROW 
Is racism getting worse? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Highfield Library, London Rd. 
SOUTHAMPTON CITY CENTRE 
Can Lula and Chavez deliver 
for South America? 

Thu 28 Aug, 8pm, 
Cook House, St Mary’s St. 

WALSALL 


BRIXTON 

Gun crime, 

the police and racism 
Mon 18 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Dogstar, 

Coldharbour Lane. 

With Weyman Bennett. 
BROMLEY 

Does the movement need 
political parties? 

Wed 27 Aug, 7pm, 

United Reformed Church, 
Widmore Rd. 
CAMBERWELL & WALWORTH 
Is the Russian Revolution 
still relevant today? 

Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Redstar, 

319 Camberwell Rd. 

With Megan Trudell. 
CATFORD 

Blair or Brown: 

is there an alternative? 
Tue 19 Aug, 7pm, 

Ciabatta Cafe, 

119 Rushley Green Rd. 
With Sally Campbell. 
CLAPTON 

Advertising the body: 
why sexism sells 

Thu 28 Aug, 6.30pm, 
Gulluoglu Bakery, 

63 Lower Clapton Rd. 
CRICKLEWOOD 

Che Guevara: 

more than just a T-shirt? 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Cafe Flamingo, 

293 Cricklewood Broadway. 
CROUCH END 

Lenin: a revolutionary 

for the 21st century 

Wed 20 Aug, 8pm, 

Hornsey Vale Community Centre, 
Mayfield Rd (off Weston Park). 
CROYDON 

Is there such a thing as good 
capitalism? 

Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Spice Cafe, Surrey St. 
EALING 

If Blair goes, is Brown 

an alternative? 

Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Friends Meeting House, 
Woodvale Rd. 

ENFIELD 

Which way now for the anti- 
capitalist movement? 
Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Edmonton Green Leisure Centre, 
Plevna Rd. 

With Sue Jones. 
HARLESDEN 

Islam, resistance 

and revolution 

Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 


ILFORD 
Is human nature the 
cause of war and greed? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Cafe Noir, York Rd. 
LADBROKE GROVE 
45 years after the Notting Hill 
riot, what’s changed? 
Tue 26 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Tabernacle, Powis Sq. 
LEWISHAM 
Advertising the body: 
why sexism sells 
Wed 27 Aug, 7pm, 
Hunkarim Restaurant, 
Lee High Rd. 
LONDON FIELDS 
Is Iraq the new Vietnam? 
Thu 28 Aug, 7pm, 
Pasta Casa, 
Broadway Market. 
MUSWELL HILL 
Lenin: a revolutionary 
for the 21st century 
Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Muswell Hill Centre 
(behind Marks & Spencer). 
NEW CROSS 
Lenin: a revolutionary for the 
21st century 
Tue 26 Aug, 7pm, 
Moonbow Jake’s, 
275 New Cross Rd 
(nr New Cross Gate €). 
PECKHAM 
Iraq’s hidden history of 
resistance 
Wed 20 Aug, 7pm, 
Peckham Library. 
POPLAR 
The media: 
weapons of mass distraction 
Wed 27 Aug, 7pm, 
Island House, 
Castalia Square 
(off Manchester Rd). 
STREATHAM 
Is fascism still a threat in the 
21st century? 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Boogalu’s, 
Sunnyhill Rd 
(off Streatham High Rd). 
UXBRIDGE 
If Blair goes, is Gordon Brown 
the only alternative? 
Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Friends Meeting House. 
VICTORIA 
Is human nature the 
cause of greed and war? 
Tue 26 Aug, 6.30pm, 
King’s Arms, 
77 Buckingham Palace Rd 
(nr Victoria =). 
VICTORIA PARK 
Advertising the body: 


Cafe Mocha Joe’s, Gun crime, Faravanas Restaurant, why does sexism sell? 
town centre. the police and racism Dudden Hill Lane. Thu 21 Aug, 7.45pm, 
NEWCASTLE HEATON Wed 20 Aug, 7.30pm, HIGHBURY Community Hall, 
Can capitalism go on forever? Palfrey Community Centre, Is Brown the only Gascoyne Rd. 
Thu 28 Aug, 7pm, Milton St. alternative to Blair? With Maxine Bowler. 
Trewhitt Road Community Centre. WATFORD Thu 21 Aug, 6.30pm, WALTHAMSTOW 
NORTHAMPTON Advertising the body: Stingray Cafe, Highbury Park. Does social change 
Is there an alternative to how sexism sells HONOR OAK have to be violent? 
capitalism? Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, Crisis and resistance Thu 28 Aug, 8pm, 
Thu 28 Aug, 6.45pm, New Trade Union Hall, in Latin America Le Petit Cafe, 
Cafe Msaada, Woodford Rd (opp Junction). Thu 21 Aug, 7.30pm, 106 Hoe St 
Kettering Rd. With Moira Nolan. Ackroyd Community Centre, (nr Rose and Crown). 
With Chris Bambery. Ackroyd Rd. WOOLWICH 
NORWICH With lan Birchall. Cuba: the last socialist 
Is US imperialism BRICK LANE HOUNSLOW society? 
unstoppable? What is Marxism? Can Palestine be free? Wed 27 Aug, 7pm, 
Thu 28 Aug, 7pm, Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, Wed 27 Aug, 7.30pm, Friends Cafe, 
Owen’s Cafe Bar, Coffee@Brick Lane, Hounslow Community Centre, Bernard St (off Powis St). 
Farmer’s Ave. 154 Brick Lane. Montague Rd. With Pete Robinson. 
07939 951 376 07739 712 432 
Anti Nazi League Barnsley Exeter Plymouth 
www.anl.org.uk 07881 558 590 07939 558 115 07803 620 390 
020 7924 0333 Birmingham Hackney Portsmouth 


Globalise Resistance 
www. resist.org.uk 
020 7053 2071 


07968 551 870 


07788 770 741 


07801 290 411 


Black Country 
07748 653 627 


Haringey & Enfield 
07736 064 045 


Scotland (SW Platform) 
07971 583 934 


Stop the War Coalition Bradford Home Counties Sheffield 
www.stopwer.org.uk 07811 403 299 07905 589 865 07739 153 472 

020 7053 2153/4/5/6 Brighton Huddersfield South East London 
Socialist Alliance 07818 027 408 07986 688 842 07951 737 003 
www.socialistalliance.net Bristol Kent South London 

020 7609 2999 07766 258 329 07950 610 257 07734 706 256 
Defend Council Housing Cambridge Lancashire East Southampton 
www.defendcouncilhousing. 07950 142 464 07968 952 180 07958 311 922 
org.uk Camden & Islington Lancashire West Swansea 

020 7987 9989 07984 674 582 07739 372 844 07759 901 392 


Committee to Defend 
Asylum Seekers 


Cardiff 
07903 918 236 


Leeds & West Yorkshire 
07734 265 291 


Thames Valley 
07761 853 925 


0141 221 7714 


07734 903 378 


07734 903 378 


www.defend-asylum.org Central London Leicester Tyneside 
07941 566 183 07957 316 094 07791 102 291 07947 180 994 
Spark Chesterfield Manchester Waltham Forest 
www.onesolution.org.uk 07881 558 590 07946 413 763 07796 697 271 
07887 967 585 Coventry Merseyside West London 
Scottish Socialist Party 07712 047 873 07952 410 718 07742 002 111 
www.scottishsocialistparty.org | East Anglia Norwich York 


07961 317 117 


WOMEN WORKERS 
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Stressed out: women workers face bullying bosses, heavy workloads and sexism 


Picture: Janina Struk www.reportdigital.co.uk 


Why I hate my job 


The recent walkout by BA check-in staff highlighted women workers’ constant struggle 


against sexism, low pay and expensive childcare. Women doing ‘traditional’ 


DIANE 


is acommunity nurse at a health 
centre in west London. She has 
a young daughter 


“MY LIFE got a lot better when I 
left the private sector and worked 
for a health trust which gives flex- 
itime. Before, I was paying people 
£8 an hour to take my daughter to 
school. 

“My shifts started at 8am and 
sometimes, if others were off sick, 
I would work until midnight. They 
put huge pressure on you and 
made you feel really guilty if you 
didn’t stay. 

“You get really torn because 
you need the job, but you need to 
get to school to get your kids. 

“Life is still a rollercoaster, but 
now I can take my daughter to 
school, her performance has got 
better and she is more confident. 
Since she was three, I was always 
worried about picking her up and 
what happened if she was sick. 

“What gets me down most is 
feeling that the government doesn’t 
appreciate what we do, which is re- 
flected in our pay packets. 

“The unions are very active in 
the hospital and I think that makes 
a huge difference. Management 
get to hear our side of the story.” 


HEATHER 


worked for a leading sports 
shop chain in Scotland until two 
weeks ago 


“IT GOT paid to work from 9.30 to 
5.30 but it was mandatory to turn 
up at 9.15. If you were late, they 
had a ‘three strikes’ policy—three 
times late and it was a disciplinary. 

“You often had to work late, 
sometimes up until 6.30 without 
pay. The managers had a bullying 


describe the pressures that face them 


attitude. I wanted to dye my hair 
blue but they weren’t happy about 
that at all. 

“We had targets for getting 
people to take out store cards, but In- 
verclyde is one of the most deprived 
areas in Scotland. People were 
taking out cards they couldn’t afford. 
Their applications got declined so 
we didn’t meet our targets. 

“The manageress said, ‘Right, 
you lot, you can all come in at 
8.30am on Saturday for store card 
training.’ That meant about 20 of 
us coming in, some on their day 
off, without any extra pay. 

“We banded together and, apart 
from one woman, we all stayed 
away. The manager couldn’t do 
anything because we stuck to- 
gether, although she did try to 
make our lives hell. 

“T earned £3.78 an hour because 
I am 19. When you are over 21, 
you get £4.70 an hour. It’s so 
unfair because everyone is doing 
the same job. 

“T wanted a weekend off to go 
to Marxism in London. They kept 
saying to me, ‘If you want that 
weekend off, you'll have to work 
this shift and that shift.’ 

“IT worked a whole month with 


just two days off so I could get to 
Marxism. It was pure blackmail. 
“That’s why I left.” 


DONNA 


is a secretary at a small firm of 
accountants in Nottingham 


“IT IS a really small company, 
which means when you want to 
complain about something there is 
no one to complain to. 

“My job is mainly typing, but if 
you are a secretary you have to be 
psychic too—in fact that should be 
in the job description. 

“They say, ‘Don’t you know 
this or that?’ I’m like, ‘No, how 
would I if no one’s told me?’ 

“The two partners are both 


‘If you try to take 
a break, you are 
constantly 
interrupted by 
the phone’ 


blokes. One tells racist jokes, and 
when I tell him not to say things 
like that in front of me he tells me 
to lighten up, it’s just a joke. 

“But I have seen him chuck 
CVs in the bin because the appli- 
cants are not English. 

“The other is really patronising 
but he doesn’t know anything, 
really. 

“T have to look smart and wear 
heels. When I wanted my lip 
pierced they said I couldn’t because 
it wouldn’t look professional. But I 
don’t even meet any clients. 

“T work a 37 and a half hour 
week, and don’t really get a lunch 
break. My friends had a go when I 
told them I don’t even get time to 
read a paper. 

“Tf you try to take a break, you 
are constantly interrupted by the 
phone, and by people asking you 
to do things. 

“IT went to work straight after 
school three years ago. In my first 
job I got paid £7,000 a year even 
though I was doing three people’s 
jobs. 

“That was a construction com- 
pany and people were always lech- 
ing after you. I left when they 
wouldn’t give me a pay rise.” 


HELEN 


works at an Argos shop in 
Newcastle and juggles her job 
with a young family 


“T EARN £4.70 an hour. Obvi- 
ously, to make up any sort of wage 
you have to work overtime, but I 
can’t because of the kids. I can 
only work evenings when my part- 
ner gets home from his job. 

“T used to work for Asda—they 
were bloody terrible. 

“At the interview they said they 
were family-friendly employers 
and I could work the shifts I 
wanted. 

“But flexitime meant flexible for 
them to make more money, not to 
suit us. They kept telling us, ‘The 
needs of the business come first.’ 

“It was frowned on if you 
wanted a day off. You had to or- 
ganise a shift swap with someone 
else yourself. 

“T worked till 11pm every 
evening and wanted to change my 
shifts. You had to put your name 
on the ‘wish list’ and you had to 
wait a year, even a year and a half, 
to change shifts. 

“T know an air stewardess. I 
know they were afraid of turning 


HARRIET 


works as a school 
janitor in Greenock, 
near Glasgow 


“1 USED to have three 
cleaning jobs, from 
7am to 10am ata post 
office, from 10am to 
1.30pm ina sorting 
office, and then ata 
school down the road. 
“| got fed up with the 


hours and moved to 
just working in the 
school. Then | applied 
for the janitor’s job in 
that school. 

“The personnel 
department assumed | 
was aman and sent the 
form to Mr Richardson. 
They should know 
better, really. 

“Some of the blokes 
didn’t like it much 


either. They thought! 
was after their jobs and 
messed me about, 
hiding keys and not 
telling me things. 

“Il take home about 
£300 every fortnight— 
that’s with overtime. 
The work isn’t that 
stressful, but you don’t 
need people putting up 
obstacles. It was 
sexism. 


“| have two 
daughters, one at 
school and one at 
university. 

“They both have part 
time jobs, but we still 
need the money. 

“When my husband 
died, my Mam and Dad 
watched the girls, but | 
always had a problem 
paying the bills. You’d 
get these cards, and 


then my hours were cut 
and! couldn’t pay them 
off. 

“The work does 
knacker you, but! try 
my best not to be a total 
prisoner. 

“I believe in standing 
up and being counted. 

“Il don’t see why 
those earning all the 
money should dictate 
tous.” 


women’s jobs 


up for work and being sent away 
again. I really identify with what 
they did.” 


KERRY 


worked in a London shop. She 
explains why she is not working 
there now 


“IT WORKED from 10am to 7pm, 
and I was on my feet for most of 
that time. You got 10 minutes break 
in the morning and afternoon, and 
an hour for lunch. But if there was 
a staff shortage you had to rush it. 

“It did get a bit relentless be- 
cause you have to push people to 
buy things. There was pressure to 
meet sales targets and average 
transaction value targets. 

“If you didn’t meet the targets 
they wanted to retrain you, and if 
you never met them it would be 
out the door. 

“But some days are just quiet. 
There’s nothing you can do about it. 

“Tf the window displays weren’t 
up to scratch, they expected you to 
stay late to sort it out. 

“And there was this dress code. 
I wear three rings on each hand, but 
I was only allowed to wear two. 

“T was OK with that, but some- 
one said I still wasn’t meeting the 
dress code. They decided I could 
only wear one ring on each hand 
and I had to tie my hair up. 

“Tt was just pettiness, silly rules, 
some kind of control thing. 

“They didn’t like it when I got 
union representation for a meeting 
with management.” 

Some names have been changed 
to protect identities 

Write and tell us what your 
working life is like 
letters@socialistworker.co.uk 

or Socialist Worker, PO Box 82, 
London E3 3LH. 
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PPP plan comes 
under microscope 


WORKERS AT the Forensic 
Science Service may go on 
strike against government 
plans to privatise it. 

The Prospect union, repre- 
senting 1,400 scientists at the 
service, will decide this week 
whether to organise a strike 
ballot. 

The PCS civil service union, 
which represents 380 clerical 
staff at the forensic service, is 
also considering strike action. 

The government plans to 
sell the service, which con- 
ducts forensic tests for the 
police, and run it as a public- 
private partnership. 


Pride—but not in 
iraq occupation 


TENS OF thousands of people 
took part in the annual Brighton 
lesbian and gay Pride festival at 
the weekend. 

One of the biggest Pride 
marches anyone can remember 
made a colourful and political 
impact. 

In addition to trade union 
banners there was a huge “No 
Pride in Occupation” banner 
carried by anti-war activists. 

Stalls from campaigns such 
as the Anti Nazi League and the 
Committee to Defend Asylum 
Seekers in the park where the 
festival was held reported large 
amounts of interest. 


They face death 
if returned to Iran 


THE goverment has threat- 
ened to deport two Iranian 
asylum seekers living in Cov- 
entry. One faces imprison- 
ment, the other execution, if 
forced to return. 

Shahin Portohfeh was sen- 
tenced to 74 lashes and death 
by stoning by an Iranian court 
for having a gay relationship. 
He stitched up his eyes, ears 
and mouth for six days in July 
when he was refused permis- 
sion to stay. 

Massoud Abdalian, a human 
rights activist, fled Iran after he 
was caught in possession of 
Salman Rushdie’s book Satanic 
Verses. He has already seen his 
cousin executed and his uncle 
imprisoned. 

mi For more information 
e-mail sandradurkin@ 
durkins.freeserve.co.uk, 
phone 07712 047 873 or 
write to Save Shahin and 
Massoud campaign, PO 
Box 485, Coventry CV5 6ZP. 


Follow Walker’s 
anti-BNP model 


FORTY representatives from 
trade unions, political parties, 
community groups, religious 
organisations and faith organi- 
sations attended the launch 
meeting of Newcastle Unites 
Against the BNP last week. 

The meeting also called a 
campaign meeting in the Wal- 
ker area of Newcastle—where 
the Nazi BNP is contesting a 
council by-election. 

Some 35 residents from the 
ward attended this meeting to 
draw up a campaign diary to 
counter the Nazis. 

The local residents, with the 
support of the CWU and 
Unison unions, have produced 
several thousand leaflets, stick- 
ers and balloons. A number of 
street meetings and parties 
have also been arranged. 

A wagon with a sound 
system has been hired to drive 
around the ward. A commu- 
nity group is also arranging a 
barbecue for local people to 
meet asylum seekers. 

The campaign in Walker is 
seen as the model that we want 
to replicate in every area the 
Nazis raise their heads. 
DAVID WILSON 


Brent East by-election 


. 


Socialist Alliance supporters are campaigning in the forthcoming B Brent East by-election i in west onion; To help out phone 020 7609 2999 
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Everyone wants to go to 
London to march again’ 


ANTI-WAR campaigners are hitting 
the streets to get things moving for 
the People’s Assembly in two weeks 
time and the national demonstration 
in London on Saturday 27 September. 

The People’s Assembly is designed 
to call the government to account for its 
policies over the war. 

Stop the War Coalition activists in 
Nottingham have got together to start 
phoning around the thousands of people 
who went on the 15 February demo from 
the area. 

John explained, “We have six coaches 
booked already for the 27 September 
march. By the end of last week we had 
got through to around 100 people on the 
phone. 

“In fact, we couldn’t get off the phone 


because people seized the chance to 
have a good rant about Blair, his lies and 
the occupation of Iraq. 

“Everyone we talked to was keen on 
coming to London again. Judging by 
this response, I see no reason why there 
shouldn’t be a huge demonstration on 
the streets again.” 

In Glasgow, a recent stall in Buchanan 
Street raised £106 towards transport to 
London. 

Already three coaches have been 
booked from Glasgow and one from In- 
verclyde. 

The Stop the War Coalition in Nor- 
wich have booked their first coach and 
they are holding stalls every Saturday 
to sell tickets. 

Two coaches have already been 


booked from Leeds. Around 25 people 
attended the last organising meeting for 
the demonstration. 

Campaigners plan to organise a 
series of local Stop the War meetings in 
every area of Leeds. 

The People’s Assembly is attracting 
a lot of interest among trade union 
members. 

Helen from Norwich says, “We went 
to the local post office and met some 
really good stewards. 

“We told them about the People’s 
Assembly and they were interested, 
saying they will talk about organising a 
delegation.” 

In south east London, activists have 
started visiting local workplaces to en- 
courage delegations for the People’s 


Assembly. 

They have already received invita- 
tions to talk to the civil servants’ union 
in Bromley and Unison union members 
at Lewisham Hospital. 

A delegation of trade unionists is 
coming from the Bedford and Luton 
area with members of the GPMU and 
Unison unions. 

“Some 29 people came to a Stop the 
War planning meeting in Bournemouth,” 
reports Steve. 

“It decided to have some sort of 
event on the Sunday of the Labour 
Party conference, which is held in the 
town. 

“We are also going for a big rally and 
demonstration on the Tuesday of the 
conference.” 


Debating a credible left alternative to Labour 


AROUND 70 trade unionists, 

activists and campaigners gath- 
ered in Wrexham, North Wales, 
last Saturday to discuss building 
a left alternative to Labour. 

John Marek, the independent 
member of the Welsh Assem- 
bly, was central to organising 
the meeting. 

He was a Labour Party as- 
sembly member until the elec- 
tions this year when he stood 
against the party after its lead- 
ership had turned against him. 

Introducing the event, John 
Marek said, “Tony Blair has 
vacated the left of centre. 

“We need to give Welsh 
people the chance to vote for 
left of centre politics. 

“The Welsh Labour Party 
hierarchy didn’t want me to 
stand. My choice was either to 
roll over or fight. 

“Under New Labour the 
rich have got richer. Britain 
has fought an imperialist war 
in Iraq. 

“Locally we see terrible ex- 
amples of what New Labour is 
capable of. Wrexham council is 
doing its best to evict a Gypsy 
family that bought some land. 

“The council has taken its 
appeals right to the House of 
Lords, spending £500,000 to £1 


Marek (left) and Sheridan 


million on what is in essence a 
racist campaign. 

“Some people believe the 
Labour Party is redeemable. I 
am clear it is not. 

“There is a great need for a 
credible left of centre force. It 
is important that it is ready for 
the European elections next 
year, and that the various left 
organisations do not stand 
against each other.” 

There was serious discussion 
throughout the day about what 
form such a left alternative 
should take. 

Should it be an electoral 
pact between various groups, 
or should there be some new 
Welsh Socialist Party to play 
a similar role to the Scottish 
Socialist Party? 

If there is to be a new party, 
should it require individual 
members to give up their previ- 


ous allegiances? Or should it 
have “platforms”, so that while 
members join a new organisa- 
tion they can also organise 
openly around a particular set of 
socialist politics? 

Tommy Sheridan, one of the 
Scottish Socialist Party’s MSPs, 
told the meeting he believed it 
was “essential to bring together 
those who believe in the poli- 
cies that none of the main par- 
ties will touch. 

“We need to open the doors 
and welcome in as many as 
possible who share the social- 
ist philosophy. 

“The principle should be 
that if our views are 80 per- 
cent the same and 20 percent 
a bit different, that should be 
no bar to being together.” 

Bob Crow, leader of the 
RMT union, sent a message 
of support to the meeting with 
the hope that it could push 
forward the search for pro- 
gressive politics. The union 
backed John Marek at the as- 
sembly elections. 

Throughout the day there 
were thoughtful contributions 
from many of those present. 

Steve Ryan, a PCS union 
activist, said, “John Marek 
has provided a focus for us to 


organise around. We need an 
amalgam of groups that will 
be greater than the sum of the 
parts.” 

A Labour Party member 
spoke of how she had very 
grudgingly remained in the 
party because there didn’t 
seem to be much of an alterna- 
tive, but that if there was a co- 
herent organisation then she 
would be eager to join it. 

Another Labour member 
from nearby Clwyd South said 
the party was withering. 

Ian Titherington, a Plaid 
Cymru activist, spoke about 
his work with Welsh Friends 
of Searchlight and the need to 
campaign against the BNP. 

Members of the Socialist 
Workers Party, the Welsh So- 
cialist Alliance and the Social- 
ist Party were at the meeting, 
as well as Nick Wrack and Rob 
Hoveman from the Socialist 
Alliance in England. 

It was very positive to have 
such a full discussion. But 
there are many issues that still 
need to be debated. 

Any new organisation or al- 
liance would have to draw on 
the positive experience of the 
anti-war movement. 
CHARLIE KIMBER 


Birmingham 


TWO HUNDRED and two 
people attended a sell-out 
showing of the film Power 
and Terror: Noam Chomsky 
in Our Times, organised by 
the Birmingham Stop the 
War Coalition at the Mid- 
lands Arts Institute last week. 

Speakers from the floor 
stressed the importance of 
the People’s Assembly on 
Saturday 30 August in ad- 
dressing exactly these issues. 
SAKINA KARIMJEE, 
Birmingham Stop the War 
Coalition 


OVER 120 people attended 
a meeting about Guantanamo 
Bay organised by Birmingham 
Socialist Alliance last week. 

A coach-full of people from 
Tipton attended the meeting. 
They included many friends 
and relatives of the three young 
men from Tipton detained in 
Guantanamo Bay. 

Speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded: Nick Wrack, a civil 
rights lawyer and national chair 
of the Socialist Alliance; Mr 
Ahmed, father of detainee 
Rahul Ahmed; Shaz Manir 
from Birmingham Stop the 
War Coalition; and Lynne 
Hubbard, chair of Birmingham 
Socialist Alliance. 

SALMA IQBAL, Birmingham 
Socialist Alliance 


Bin workers 


REFUSE WORKERS in Edin- 
burgh held mass meetings on 
Monday of this week. 

They are planning to take 
unofficial action after Edin- 
burgh council refused them 
bank holidays. 

They are also angry that they 
are still working on old contracts 
while their workload increases. 

One refuse worker said, 
“We’re working with a con- 
tract that should have been 
renegotiated. 

“We’ve seen new wheelie 
bins put in place and new 
working practices, and we’ve 
gone along with everything 
that’s been asked of us. We’re 
asking for our bank holidays 
back, and for some reason it’s 
not happening.” 

Talks between the council 
and the TGWU union, which 
represents the 350 workers, 
have failed to resolve the 
dispute. 


THE BOSS of car parts man- 
ufacturer Friction Dynamex 
has done a runner, putting 
93 workers on the dole and 
leaving 86 others battling to 
get compensation cash they 
are entitled to. 

US businessman Craig 
Smith announced last week, 
during the firm’s summer 
shutdown, that the North 
Wales company had gone 
bankrupt. 

It has been the scene of 
Britain’s longest running 
current industrial dispute. 

Smith recently lost an em- 
ployment tribunal case that 
was launched by 86 workers 
who claimed unfair dismissal 
when he sacked them after 
eight weeks of official strike 
action. 

The workers’ compensa- 
tion package was due to be 
decided in December. But 
Smith appealed against the 
decision and has not paid 
them a penny. 

The injustice the sacked 
workers face is a stark warn- 
ing to all workers. 

Many groups and individ- 
uals are often told going to 
an employment tribunal is a 
viable alternative to hard- 
hitting industrial action and 
looking for active solidarity 
from other workplaces. 


Saturday 16 August 
@Stop the Nazi rally— 
assemble 8am, opposite 
Rose County Food, 
Gisburn Road, Sawley, 
near Clitheroe. 


Saturday 30 August 
@People’s Assembly for 
Peace, 10am to 5.30pm, 
Friends Meeting House, 
Euston Road, central 
London. Organised by 
Stop the War Coalition. 


Sunday 31 August 
@Love Music Hate Racism 
festival in Whitstable, from 
11am, Tankerton Slopes. 


Saturday 6- 

Friday 12 September 
@DSEi European arms fair 
in London Docklands. For 
details of protests go to 
www.dsei.org 


Wednesday 10 
September 

@Protest over pensions— 
mass lobby of parliament, 
1pm, Westminster Central 
Hall. Called by National 
Pensioners’ Convention. 
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ALL REPORTS MUST BE IN BY 12 NOON MONDAY 


A victory for the 


BUS WORKERS in Devon 
have forced their bosses into 
big concessions after nine 
days of strikes. 

The strikers’ RMT union gen- 
eral secretary Bob Crow says, 
“Our members’ stand against low 
pay in the company has been noth- 
ing short of magnificent.” 

Their determination has won 
massive support among the travel- 
ling public in Exeter and Torbay. 

The 700 workers have sus- 
pended strikes and are now voting 
on anew pay offer from company 
bosses. Union officials recom- 
mended acceptance of the deal, 
and were claiming at least a partial 
victory over Stagecoach bosses. 

It’s easy to see why. They went 
into this strike for an increase in pay 


from £5.93 to £7, and to defend paid 
breaks and holiday entitlement, 
both of which have been under con- 
stant attack since privatisation. 

The deal is a pay increase of 7.9 
percent, to £6.40 an hour, and re- 
tention of paid breaks and holiday 
entitlement. 


Dispute 


The whole package will run for 
a year and not 20 months, which is 
also an improvement on any pre- 
vious proposal. 

Although the pay dispute may 
be over, there is still a clear deter- 
mination to make sure that there 
are no victimisations and to keep 
pressing on other issues. 

The threat of compulsory redun- 


dancies and of service reductions, 
as a result of any cuts Stagecoach 
makes under the guise of clawing 
back money, were also being seen 
as possible causes of further strikes. 

Finally there is still the issue of 
the lower offer made to the Travel 
Shop staff who joined the strike. 

The drivers, in a gesture of soli- 
darity, even offered to give up Ip 
of their proposed hourly increase 
to help boost Travel Shop staff’s 
pay, but local senior manager 
Hilditch rejected this. 

Local RMT union official Phil 
Bialyk said, “The union will not 
accept compulsory redundancies. 
I’m of the view that Stagecoach is 
intent on cutting services anyway 
and it is using this dispute as an 
excuse.” 


Devon bus strikers 


But this is still a victory, and a 
victory won by determined strike 
action and vigorous picketing. A 
victory made possible, as well, by 
the level of support from other 
workers and service users across 
the city. 

Bus workers across the country, 
especially those employed by 
Stagecoach, can learn from this 
and be encouraged. Determined 
action can shake ruthless bosses 
and also prove extremely popular 
with the general public. 

The strike has also generated a 
level of contact between rank and 
file workers across the city that 
hasn’t been seen in years. And 
that’s going to be crucial in the 
fights brewing elsewhere. 
RICHARD BRADBURY 


for Williams Trailers 


Now!” 


These chants echoed round a small North Wales town 
last Sunday as workers from Ifor Williams Trailers 
continued their battle for night shift pay and other 


improvements. 


The next day they held their second 24-hour strike. 


Laing O’Rourke 


CONSTRUCTION workers 
at Heathrow’s new Terminal 
Five complex have won sig- 
nificant gains over working 
hours that will enable them 
to have something approach- 
ing a family life. 

Bosses of construction 
firm Laing O’ Rourke caved 
in at the end of last week 
under the pressure of a strike 
ballot planned by the GMB 
union and of threatened 
wildcat walkouts by the 
1,500 workers on the site. 

Officials of the three unions 
representing the workers— 
the GMB, TGWU and 
Ucatt—were told of the im- 
proved offer after marathon 
talks with the company. 

Workers endorsed it at a 
mass meeting on Friday of 
last week. Under the deal the 
Friday shift will be reduced 
every four weeks. That will 
allow workers who have trav- 
elled from as far as Aberdeen, 
Newcastle and South Wales, 
to return to see their families. 

The workers live on the 


site in caravans. They will 
also receive travel allowances 
and the company is to char- 
ter planes to get workers 
home for the weekend. 

The victory comes after BA 
check-in staff at Heathrow 
also pushed back a manage- 
ment attempt to introduce 
new working arrangements 
that would hit time spent with 
family and friends. 

The spirit of militancy has 
also spread to drivers work- 
ing for Select Plant Hire, 
who held an unofficial 40- 
strong meeting in a car park 
at the terminal. They are 
angry that they have to pay 
for their own lodgings. 

Electricians working for 
construction giant Amec at 
the site are also up in arms 
over delays in introducing a 
national framework on pay 
and conditions on major 
projects. 

One electrician said, ‘““The 
lads want the deal here. If it 
is not introduced all hell will 
break loose.” 
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“WHAT DO we want? Shift pay! When do we want it? 
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Picture: Andrew McCoy 


lfor Williams Trailers employs 400 in Corwen, Cynwyd 


and Bala. 


On Sunday around 150 workers and their supporters met 
in Cynwyd and marched to Corwen. 

They have won strong support from local MPs, Welsh 
Assembly members and local people. 

The strikers are GMB union members. 


AROUND 450 workers at luxury 
car maker Aston Martin struck 
for three hours last week. 

It was the first strike in the 
company’s history. 

Workers at the company’s 
two plants are angry over the 
introduction of what they call 
“Martini” shifts—a reference to 
an advertisement for the drink 
which could be enjoyed “any 
time, any place, anywhere”. 

They believe the company 
wants that sort of flexibility from 
them. 

More than 450 production 
workers at Newport Pagnell, 
near Milton Keynes, where the 
Vantage model is manufac- 
tured, and Bloxham, near New- 
bury, struck last week. 

A production worker told So- 
cialist Worker, “We work for this 
very prestigious company but 
behind all the glitter and the 
razzmatazz there’s the reality of 
a really hard job for not much 
money.” 

John Street, regional official 
for the TGWU, warned there 
could be longer strikes if the 


company refuses to negotiate. 

Management wants employ- 
ees to adopt a flexible system 
of working. 

This means that they could 
be required to work extra hours 
with a day’s notice and come in 
occasionally on Saturdays. 

“My members are telling me 
that they have never worked 
on Saturdays and see it as a 
day they spend with their fam- 
ilies. They are not prepared to 
give it up,” said John Street. 


Luxury 


Aston Martin cars sell for be- 
tween £100,000 and £165,000, 
but the workers do longer hours 
for less money than other col- 
leagues in the Ford luxury cars 
group, of which Aston Martin is 
now a member. 

Aston Martin production staff 
are paid up to £18,000, some 
£2,500 less than colleagues at 
Jaguar, another Ford subsidiary. 
They work 39 hours a week 
compared with an industry norm 
of 37. 


British Airways 


NEW DISPUTES are brew- 
ing among British Airways 
workers at Heathrow. 

Some 4,500 BA engineers 
moved a step closer to an in- 
dustrial dispute when their 
union negotiators failed to 
reach an agreement with BA 
management last week. 

The engineers are repre- 
sented by the Amicus and 
GMB unions. They are po- 
tentially an extremely pow- 
erful group of workers. 

The engineers have refused 
to accept the introduction of 
swipe cards. 

Now they are fighting 
changes to Christmas holi- 
day pay. 

A Heathrow worker said, 
“The check-in staff’s deal set 
a standard. If we push we 
can win things.” 


TALKS BETWEEN the RMT 
union and management of the 
Caledonian MacBrayne ferry 
company over pay were taking 
place as Socialist Worker went 
to press. 

The company had been re- 
fusing to meet the union and 
had launched a campaign in the 
Scottish press directed at RMT 
general secretary Bob Crow. 

It had effectively tried to 
impose an offer, which in- 
cluded a swathe of attacks on 
working conditions, over the 
head of the RMT. 


HUNDREDS OF Scottish 
nursery nurses struck for 
three days across East and 
West Dunbartonshire last 
week. Support for the strike 
was solid and it closed about 
60 nurseries. 

Their action forms part of 
a second six-week pro- 
gramme of rolling strikes or- 
ganised by Unison union 
branches throughout Scot- 
land. It builds on the mo- 
mentum of Scotland-wide 
strikes, demonstrations and a 
work to rule that began in 
May. 

One nursery nurse said, 
“Unison has been over- 
whelmed by the support we 
are getting—especially from 
the parents who value the 
service we provide.” 

DAVE SHERRY 


DISPUTE 


Will we see PCS pickets again? 


Big strike 
on agenda 


CIVIL servants’ PCS union 
leaders warned the govern- 
ment last week that it would 
not stand for the low pay many 
of their members face. 

Left wing general secretary 
Mark Serwotka announced 
that the union was preparing to 
coordinate strike action across 
ten government departments 
over pay. 

He has also called for a na- 
tional day of action to protest 
over pensions and the plan to 
raise the retirement age for 
sections of public sector 
workers. He will raise this 
issue at next month’s TUC 
conference. 

The Treasury has imposed a 
pay rise cap for almost 120,000 
civil servants of 3.7 percent 
this year. Many workers were 
promised that their pay would 
be raised to the proper rate for 
the job within a set number of 
years. 

This is under threat because 
of the Treasury’s behaviour. 


Tight 


The biggest group affected 
is the 85,000 PCS members in 
the Department of Work and 
Pensions. The pay cap could 
also affect over 25,000 other 
union members. 

Mark Serwotka said, “A 
quarter of Britain’s civil ser- 
vants earn less than £13,000 a 
year. Pay rises are not being 
paid on time. 

“Some 10,000 people in the 
Department of Work and Pen- 
sions alone are earning less 
than £10,000 a year. It is not 
acceptable to us that we have a 
situation where women are 
earning 5 percent less than 
men for doing the same job 
and there is endemic low pay. 

“If the government’s tight 
cash limit means our members 
have to continue claiming ben- 
efits and are on appallingly 
low wages, and our women 
members are not getting equal 
pay, then we have to consider 
all options.” 

A left wing national execu- 
tive have just been elected to 
run the union. 

“This dispute has been 
brewing for several years,” 
Sue Bond, PCS national vice- 
president, told Socialist 
Worker. “The Tories broke up 
national pay bargaining in the 
civil service over a decade ago. 

“The Labour government 
has stepped up its ideological 
offensive. It wants fragmented 
pay, pay rates linked to market 
forces, weaker resistance to at- 
tacks on services. 

“All this goes hand in hand 
with the centralised drive to 
cut union facility time for 
members, the office closures, 
performance-related pay. 

“The right wing leadership 


of the union went along with 
this. 

“We are facing a centralised 
offensive—we need cen- 
tralised resistance. This can’t 
just be something called by the 
leadership—it needs to be 
taken up by the membership. 

“There is a lot of anger 
around, but it’s a matter of mo- 
bilising it. If we unite all the 
departments it means you 
don’t just have these separate 
pockets of anger and it can 
build people’s confidence. 

“We’ve put the government 
on notice now. Mark Serwotka 
is meeting the Treasury minis- 
ters in September and we’ ll see 
what happens from there. 

“This is what the left execu- 
tive were elected for. We’ve got 
a mandate to challenge man- 
agement and the government. 
We have to make a difference 
and that’s what we’re doing. 

“The government is not 
going to just roll over. We 
need a mass campaign, in- 
volving local rallies and all the 
members.” 

“The Treasury wants to 
impose a pay ceiling across the 
public services,” says Martin 
John, union national executive 
member. 

“There is a huge well of bit- 
terness about pay and other 
issues, particularly in the De- 
partment of Work and Pensions. 
It is an explosive mixture. The 
government has got itself into a 
right mess. 

“A big chunk of the public 
sector could be involved in a 
united dispute. There is big po- 
tential to face the government 
down.” 


Start 


“The mood in the offices is 
that people are pissed off,” 
says Phil Pardoe, London civil 
servant and member of the De- 
partment of Work and Pen- 
sions group executive. 

“T went to one office to do a 
meeting and told people there 
was a strike ballot coming up. 
People said, they didn’t care 
what it was about—they were 
in favour of it. 

“In London people are fed 
up over the staff cuts in De- 
partment of Work and Pen- 
sions offices. There is real 
contempt for management. 

“Members have been ten to 
one in favour of striking 
against job cuts in London at 
all the meetings in London. A 
strike ballot could start at the 
end of next week over that. 

“The left leadership has got 
to deliver now. Pay is the 
number one issue in the civil 
service. It unites everyone. It is 
essential that we have coordi- 
nated and effective industrial 
action to win.” 

MATTHEW COOKSON 
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They sl 
refugee 


THE PHOTOGRAPH on this 
page is of 16 year old Al- 
hassan Kamara. He is an 
asylum seeker from war- 
torn Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. 

He did not want his full face 
photographed for fear of being 
singled out in the future. 

Known by his friends and 
family as “Alaska”, this young 
man escaped a brutal civil war. 

Alaska says, “If I think about 
what happened in Sierra Leone too 
much, I have to leave the television 
on at night so I can get to sleep.” 

Alaska’s mother and father are 
missing, possibly dead. In Sierra 
Leone his sister was raped and 
beaten within an inch of her life 
over and over again. 

To escape, Alaska dug a ditch in 
a swamp and hid there for two days 
without food and water. Two of the 
friends who tried to escape with 
him were shot. 

He managed, against all the odds, 
to get to Britain. Reunited with his 
sister, he hoped to settle down and 
pursue his dream of becoming a pro- 
fessional footballer. 

But on his way to stay with 
friends in Worthing on 30 July he 
was savagely attacked and 
taunted with racist jibes. 

He was viciously slashed across 
the throat with a Stanley knife. The 
violence that he had tried to escape 
in Sierra Leone was meted out to 
him again. 

He could have been killed. As it 
was he needed 17 stitches. 

“T thought he was just going to 


Isata Kamara 


punch me so I tried to block him,” 
said Alaska. 

“But then I felt the blood and I 
went to get help from the guards on 
the platform. They called the police 
and the ambulance. 

“The man who did it ran off but 
the other two who were with him 
followed me and taunted me. 

“When the police arrived they 
immediately went up to them and 
tried to explain away what had hap- 
pened. But I told them to arrest 
them.” 

The attack has had a profound 
effect on his family and friends. 

He explains, “For me it’s Ok but 
it’s hard for my sister, Isata. She’s 
always thinking, ‘What if I had 
died?’ 

“I try and make her happy but 
every time she sees the scar she’s 
reminded of what happened. 

“Tt’s hard for her because we are 
so close—we love each other a lot.” 


Trapped 


Since the attack Alaska has 
moved in with Andy Strudwick and 
his wife Julie and mum and dad, 
Jenny and Tony. 

Andy is a football coach of a 
local Sunday League club. He is 
taking care of Alaska, who has had 
trials for the Brighton and Hove 
Albion football club. 

Andy says, “I felt the world for 
him before but when something 
like this happens, it’s like his sister 
says, it makes you realise how 
much you care.” 

Isata has also been the victim 
of racist attacks. When she went to 
a cash point a gang surrounded her 
and called her names and swore at 
her. 

“T didn’t know what most of the 
words meant and I had to ask my 
older brother. I hardly ever go out 
now—I never go out at night— 
because I don’t feel safe. 

“Tam meant to be seizing my 
freedom but instead we are not 
free—I panic on the streets. They 
have trapped me alive.” 

Isata continues, “When Alaska 
was attacked, I kept thinking he 
was going to die. It reminded me of 
everything we have been through.” 

Some of the right wing news- 


Racist words about 
asylum seekers lead to 


violence on our streets 


ashed this 
throat 


Alaska needed 17 stitches after the attack 


papers like to spread the myth that 
asylum seekers are only interested 
in sponging benefits off the state. 

Isata has a job in a care home 
and is worried about how the 
trauma of the past few weeks is af- 
fecting her work. 

“T couldn’t go to work. I was 
like a zombie. I don’t want to lose 
my job. They like me and I get on 
with them, but I can’t keep having 
time off. 


“Before, when I first came to 
Britain, I used to laugh. Now I never 
laugh. 

“No one can believe this has 
happened to my brother because 
he’s so soft and nice. He’s a shy 
boy who has never done anything 
wrong.” 

Alaska’s skill as a footballer 
saved him from the horrors of the 
civil war in Sierra Leone. After 
making it to Gambia and wowing 


his team-mates there with his foot- 
ball skills they saved up enough 
money for a passport for him. 

Alaska was without any official 
papers, but his immigration officer 
heard his story and vouched for him. 
All this Alaska escaped—only to be 
attacked in a British railway station. 

Worthing Against Racism has 
been set up in response to the attack. 
Alaska spoke at the group’s first 
meeting on Monday night. 


Pr 


Picture: Socialist Worker 


On the same day that Alaska was 
attacked the racist British National 
Party (BNP) had been putting up 
posters in the town. 

Worthing Against Racism wants 
to ensure the BNP doesn’t get a 
foothold in the town and make sure 
racist attacks like this one don’t 
happen again. 

A man has been charged in con- 
nection with the assault. 
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